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a aw moment in a snow-carpeted pocket 
ee) in the hills to blow their horses. 
(No; the scene was not “some- 
where in France,” but in Rock Creek Park 
at our own National Capital, and the officers 
were instructors from the French Army out for 
exercise.) The horses, pawing the snow, tossing 
their heads spiritedly and displaying other signs 
of restlessness peculiar to thoroughbreds on a 
frosty morning, made a scene that cried out to be 
photographed. Then add to this picture the 
vivid blue uniforms of the officers, so prominent 
against the gray hillside, and the effect was ir- 
resistible and very inspiring. 

Considering the isolation of the spot, it is sur- 
prising that I am able to report the presence of an 
amateur photographer with a camera ready to 
grasp the opportunity to secure an unusual pict- 
ure; but such was indeed the case. At a word 
from him, the horsemen obligingly fell into a 
striking pose and the picture was quickly taken. 

The camera was a fixed-focus 2} x 44 Brownie, 
but with a bright sun and an abundance of con- 
trast offered by the snow, hillside and uniforms 
the occasion was full of promise for a picture de- 
scriptive of an interesting phase of military life. 
But unfortunately the ensuing negative brought 
only disappointment to the rueful camerist. 
Filled with a desire not to permit delay to bring 
failure to his efforts, he had neglected to step close 
to his subject, and the result was two pygmy- 
like figures without detail or animation located in 
the exact center of a broad expanse of uninterest- 
ing film. The strength of the splendid animals 
and the soldierly bearing of the foreign riders 
could not be discerned in the print, as they might 
well have been if the photographer had ap- 
proached to within fifteen feet of them instead of 
standing forty feet away. 

This incident illustrates one reason why the 


=t|¥O French Army officers galloped 
Ce across the clearing and paused for a 
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novice’s adventures with a camera are so seldom 
productive of pleasing results, and indeed the 
same fault is too often found in the work of more 
advanced photographers. And so, without con- 
sidering the subtleties of photographic compo- 
sition, I want to bring a simple truth to the at- 
tention of the maker of pictures, especially the 
wielder of a small camera, and that is, get close to 
the subject. With this idea constantly in mind, 
the output of interesting pictures will be increased. 
While the selection of a favorable subject is 
always a primary factor in securing attractive 
pictures, nevertheless a photograph of the most 
pleasing subject in the world would not hold the 
attention for a moment if the camera were not 
near enough at the time the picture was taken to 
produce an image sufficiently large to offer in- 
teresting bits of detail for examination. In- 
deed, if we were to analyze the many qualities in 
the finished picture that form the basis of judg- 
ment in the mind of the person who views it, we 
should find that the paramount consideration is 
an interesting presentation of the subject, and 
the more intense and centered the interest, the 
greater is the appeal of the picture. And, 
obviously, an important step toward securing this 
result is to have the principal object predomi- 
nate the rest of the print. The average amateur’s 
view of a dam, for example, includes not only the 
falls, but the abutments and several feet of the 
river-bank; a snapshot of his sweetheart is a 
perpendicular streak of white against some dark 
shrubbery (if, indeed, he should be so fortunate 
in the selection of a background); and his picture 
of a friend’s house includes not only the house, but 
a generous share of the neighboring property as 
well; whereas a part of the dam, the girl, or the 
house would, perhaps, have demonstrated the 
truth of the adage that a portion is better than the 
whole. Instead of giving the object of supreme 
interest a secondary place in the composition, the 
aim should be to make it dominate the print. 
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THE PUZZLE 


This fundamental principle of photography, as 
I have suggested, is peculiarly important to per- 
sons who use the small cameras so deservedly 
popular nowadays: that is, such outfits as are 
equipped with a lens having a focal length of less 
than five inches and taking pictures smaller than 
34 x 44 inches. The owner of a large instrument 
is independent of the requirement to a great 
degree, because he is able to trim his prints with 
more freedom than his brother whose prints 
already approach the postage-stamp size. 

Previous to the popularity of pictures taken 
with miniature cameras, the center of the print had 
long been recognized as the only portion of value, 
and for years writers on composition urged cam- 
era-workers to trim their prints inexorably in 
order to obtain the maximum of artistic effect. 
With the advent of the lilliputian camera, how- 
ever, a new element in focusing developed, which 
singularly escaped the attention of many ama- 
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teur photographers. They became experiment- 
ers in picture-making on a diminutive scale 
without realizing that a new rule of composition 
had to be applied before successful results could 
be attained with any degree of certainty. 

Short focus, corrected lenses covering the whole 
plate made it no longer necessary to stop down or 
stand at a point remote from the subject to se- 
cure definition and depth of field. Yet, in the 
face of these desirable attributes of smali cameras, 
they have frequently been discarded because the 
dissatisfied owner did not understand that the 
secret that governs their effective operation lay 
in striving to produce a completed print without 
trimming to correspond essentially to the central 
portion of a larger print made with a long-focus 
lens. This is the recipe for photographic suc 
cess with the small camera, and the effect can 
be obtained only by getting close to the subject. 

By comparing the two pictures, “* Ready for the 
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Beach” and “A Cool Drink,” it will be seen that 
the results obtained by thus filling up the film 
with the subject at the time the picture is taken 
are similar to those obtained by afterwards 
plucking the heart out of a larger picture that has 
unimportant margins. The first of these il- 
lustrations was taken with a six-inch lens on a 4 
x 5 plate, twelve feet from the subject, and the 
reproduction was enlarged from the center of the 
negative. “‘A Cool Drink,” on the other hand, 
was taken with a three-inch lens on a 23 x 2} film 
with the camera focused at six feet, and the re- 
production was made from the full perpendicular 
of the negative. 

The very construction of high-grade miniature 
cameras encourages the operator to approach close 
to his subject, because the focusing-scale is almost 
invariably marked for a distance as near as three 
feet, while the scale on larger outfits has a mini- 
mum focus of six feet, making a portrait-attach- 
ment necessary for close work. In the accom- 
panying picture entitled “‘The Puzzle,” this 
feature permitted the camera to be brought to 
within three feet of the boy without using a por- 
trait-attachment. The lens was a Beck Mutar of 
three-inch focus, working at, F/4.9, and as roll- 
film was used focusing was done with the view- 
finder and focusing-scale. 
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If it were always possible or desirable to equip 
small cameras with long-focus lenses, the law of 
optics would do the work for us, and the sug- 
gestion to get close to the subject would be as 
unnecessary as that advice would be to the ar- 
dent swain alone with his best girl. 

True, several small reflex-cameras accommo- 
date lenses of greater length of focus than is re- 
quired by the size of the plate or film to which 
they are adapted; but as a rule the increased bulk 
of long-focus lenses prohibits their use on mini- 
ature cameras, and because of their slight depth 
of field a ground-glass focusing-arrangement is 
essential for sharpness. Admirable results are 
secured, however, with these special outfits when 
their construction is possible. A  seven-inch 
lens, for instance, on a 24} x 3} camera will pro- 
duce results exactly similar to the center of a 
5 x 7 negative made with the same lens—and at 
considerably less expense and inconvenience. 

But consolation may be taken by the possessor 
of a small camera fitted only with a short-focus 
lens, from the fact that he is seemingly able to 
perform miracles in photography. He can, for 
instance—as in the picture “Curiosity ’”’—photo- 
graph three distinct planes at considerable dis- 
tances apart and have all of them sufficiently 
CURIOSITY EBERT BURLEW sharp. This picture was snapped in one-tenth 
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of a second with a three-inch lens at F/8 ona 
2i x 2} camera. The focusing-scale was set at 
twelve feet and the figure of the boy was only six 
feet from the camera, which was held in the hands 
of the operator. This could not have been done 
with a 4.x 5 or 5 x 7 camera unless the lens had 
been stopped down to a degree prohibited by the 
necessity for brief exposure.. The infinite adap- 
tability of short-focus lenses amply repays for 
any slight disadvantage in exaggerated per- 
spective or disproportion in size of near and dis- 
tant objects, particularly if the user secures the 
maximum of benefit by observing the caution to 
get close to the subject. 


“But why not enlarge?” vouask. Asa matter 


of fact, this is no satisfactory remedy, unless the 
image in the negative is already generous enough 
to avoid grain and also offers sufficient detail to 
afford roundness and life in the enlargement. 
Experience shows that, if the enlargement reaches 
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four diameters or more, the original image can- 
not be too microscopic, or else a flat, chalky out- 
line will result—not to mention objectionable 
grain in the enlargement and the possibility of 
impious diction from the annoyed photographer. 
On the other hand, the sharp, brilliant negatives, 
which are characteristic of miniature cameras 
when properly operated, lend themselves per- 
fectly to the enlarging-process, provided always 
that the image is not so minute to begin with that 
it is disqualified for the stretching-operation. 
Discrimination in selecting the distance be- 
tween the camera and the subject should there- 
fore be given as much attention as length of ex- 
posure and other factors that enter into picture- 


taking. The amateur who earnestly desires to 
obtain improved results should see how close up 


he can work; for, if the subject is worth the ex- 
posure, it is equally worth while to make it the 
most prominent object in the picture. The 
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novice might well leave the refinements of artis- 
tic composition for a later period of his advance- 
ment in the art of photography, if he will only 
strive after a strong, natural portrayal of his 
subject. And, certainly, his reward will be 
quick and satisfying. It will lie in the ex- 


pression of real enjoyment on the faces of 
the people who examine his prints. And gone 
forever will be the appearance of martyrdom 
which our friends try considerately to conceal, 
sometimes, when we bring forth our collection 
of prized snapshots. 


Covering-Power of Lenses and Stray Light 
in the Camera 


GRAHAM 


MANY photographers, when they 
purchase a lens, have not the 
opportunity to test its perform- 
ance upon a plate very much 
larger than that which it is listed 
to cover, and so do not come to a clear realiza- 
tion of what its properties are in respect to the 
qualities which are commonly called, ‘* covering- 
power” and “illuminating-power.” Generally 
speaking, it is assumed that covering-power of 
a lens is a property which is to be desired to the 
fullest extent. The object of these notes is to 
set forth the doctrine that, within certain 
limits, the contrary is true, and that while we 
owe a great deal to the opticians for the progress 
they have made in providing lenses of great 
covering-power, we have at the same time 
largely blinded ourselves to the definite advan- 
tages of lenses of the older type which exhibit 
this quality to a much lesser degree. 

It may first be desirable to obtain a practical 
definition of what is meant by covering-power 
as distinguished from illuminating-power. The 
former term relates to the size of plate, or rather 
to the diameter of field, which a lens of given 
focal length will cover with sharp definition 
to the margins when pointed upon a flat subject. 
The subject requires to be flat, for if it is one 
consisting of objects at various distances, a lens 
which possesses what is known as curvature of 
field may chance to exhibit better performance 
in the way of covering-power than another 
which actually is superior. On the other hand, 
illuminating-power denotes the size of plate or 
diameter of field which, in the same circum- 
stances, is filled with definition of a kind. The 
definition may not be good, but nevertheless 
the lens will form some kind of image on the 
plate right up to the edges of the dise which 
mark the limit of illuminating-power. 

Now, in the views which are commonly ex- 
pressed in text-books on photographic optics 
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it would seem that the more covering-power a 
lens possesses, the better it necessarily is. Thus, 
to quote a passage in one manual on the subject, 
“the larger the circle covered by a lens of given 
focal length the better, because the lens can be 
moved about on the camera front without fear 
of ill-defined corners in the negative, and also 
because the lens can be used to cover a larger 
plate.” Undoubtedly, this expresses a large 
measure of truth, inasmuch as the conditions 
named in it correspond with those which pre- 
vail very frequently in practical photography. 
But in an extensive reading of text-books and 
catalogs dealing with photographic lenses, I 
have rarely found any attention given to the 
effects which different lenses produce in these 
matters of covering-power and_ illuminating- 
power. Although it is true that ample covering- 
power has its advantages when you use the 
camera with the lens raised or lowered, or when 
you seek to cover a larger plate, it is perhaps 
not so clearly kept in mind that when you are 
not using a lens under these conditions the re- 
serve of covering-power is not then negatived 
or annulled, but has its effect in the way of 
illuminating the bellows of the camera, thereby 
creating a source of stray light within the 
camera which is a cause of many complaints of 
veil or flatness in negatives. This effect, of 
course, takes place equally whether it comes 
from great covering-power of the lens or from 
its wide “circle of illumination.” So far as 
concerns the creation of stray light within the 
camera, it doesn’t matter whether the illumina- 
tion of the bellows is due to the margins of an 
unsharp or a sharp image. The effect is just 
the same in producing a secondary source of 
light within the camera which, in the absence 
of means to cut it out, must affect the plate. 
The outcome of these considerations is that 
for many of the purposes which come in the 
category of ordinary photography a lens of 
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covering-power such that its field extends very 
little beyond the dimensions of the plate will 
prove in practice to yield results which are 
thoroughly comparable with those by an an- 
astigmat costing a good deal more. This ap- 
plies to such work as copying, photography of 
ordinary views, and in general to subjects where, 
(1), there is no call to bring the lens out of 
center with the plate, and, (2), where it is not 
necessary to work at a very rapid aperture. 
The anastigmat, with its large working-aperture 
and its ability at that aperture to cover a rela- 
tively large plate, has tended to render us less 
appreciative of the results which can be obtained 
with the now despised rapid rectilinear type 
of lens in circumstances where one or other 
of these two conditions does not require to be 
fulfilled. It is true that the definition towards 
the margins of a plate yielded by a rapid 
rectilinear lens at its full aperture compares 
unfavorably with that of an anastigmat at its 
full aperture. But when both lenses are stopped 
down to a medium aperture, such as F/16 or 
F/22, the difference in the performance of the 
two largely disappears, and in these circum- 
stances the rapid rectilinear, from its lesser 
degree of covering-power and smaller circle of 
illumination, scores on the ground of yielding 
negatives of a degree of brilliance and sparkle 
which often it is difficult to obtain with an 
anastigmat of similar focal length. I have no 
doubt that I am telling a tale which is familiar 
enough to those who have lived through the 
era in photographic lenses which includes the 
coming of those of the anastigmat type. Old 
hands who have had the occasion and oppor- 
tunity to compare the actual performance of 
the newer lenses with those which previously 
were their accustomed instruments, and under 
the conditions formerly applying to those instru- 
ments, have discovered for themselves that the 
merit of the anastigmat—let there be no thought 
of disparaging it—lies in the direction of creating 
better performance under fresh conditions 
which they render possible, rather than in im- 
proving the quality of work such as one was 
accustomed to turn out in the days when the 
rapid rectilinear was the universal lens and its 
limitations were recognized. 

The moral of all this—and it is one which 
may not inappropriately be drawn to the notice 
of photographers in these days, when it is diffi- 
cult to purchase anastigmat lenses—is that the 
precise purpose for which a lens is to be used 
should be carefully considered. It is not ad- 
visable to jump to the conclusion that an an- 


astigmat, if it can be got, is necessarily going to 
do any better work than a rapid rectilinear 











of the same focal length. Probably it would 
surprise many of those who imagine that the 
anastigmat is the lens par excellence for copy- 
ing to observe in process studios the frequency 
with which a rapid rectilinear figures on the 
copying camera. Moreover, the choice of an 
anastigmat of large aperture is apt to be par- 
ticularly elusive when one of considerable focal 
length, such as 10 inches and more, comes to 
be purchased. Here another factor quite apart 
from that of covering-power comes into play, 
namely, depth of focus. Assuming broadly 
that the depth of focus which is commonly 
‘alled for in negatives is conditioned by the 
actual diameter of the lens stop (not by the F/ 
number), it will be seen that in using a long- 
focus lens it is generally necessary to use a me- 
dium or even a small stop to obtain sufficient 
depth of focus. Obviously, then, there can 
be no useful purpose served in buying an ex- 
pensive lens which works at F/4.5, when, for 
90 per cent. of the subjects which are photo- 
graphed with it, it requires to be stopped down 
to F/16 or F/22 simply for the purpose of ob- 
taining sharp definition. This, again, is a 
point which I am sure is familiar to photog- 
raphers who have had much experience in the 
use of long-focus lenses in general outdoor 
photography. It is another of those instances 
which leads one to the general conclusion that 
in photographic optical equipment, as in that 
for other crafts such as woodwork or metal- 
working, it is a bad practice to endeavor to 
make one tool serve several purposes. Most 
certainly that applies to lenses. Although the 
anastigmat with its large aperture and its great 
covering-power has its specific usefulness, the 
older type of lesser speed and lower covering- 
power equally is unexcelled, as regards all- 
round quality of work, for certain purposes. 
British Journal of Photography. 





BrecausE of the stupidity of the more con- 
servative part of the public, as well as because 
of the appetite of the new generation for new 
sensations, we have on our hands and on our 
conscience the Post-Impressionists, Cubists, 
Futurists, Vorticists, Orphists, and heaven 
only knows how many other kinds of performing 
pet.—Duncan Phillips. And pictorial photog- 
raphy is still afflicted with an erratic species 
of embryonic geniuses who are struggling to 
express their soul-felt inspirations through the 
medium of vague and mysterious forms seen 
through artificial fog.—Epriror. 
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FIGURE 1 


The design is drawn to scale, in miniature. 


small pieces or patterns, that can be cut readily out of glass. 





An enlargement is made from it and cut into 


Making the Hobby Pay 


MICHAEL GROSS 


WHE February number of PHoto-Era 
contained an article by A. T. Strong 
entitled ““Where Dryplates Come 
From.” It described in detail the 
making of the glass-support on which 
is coated the sensitized emulsion, and showed 
-ach step of the process, from the melting to- 
gether of the raw materials to the cutting to 
size of the finished sheets of glass. I do not 
know whether Mr. Strong had a camera with him 
on his trip through the glass-works; but, if he 
did carry one, and paused to make a photograph 
of each successive step as he so interestingly 
describes it, he may be sure that a set of prints 
made from the negatives will find a ready mar- 
ket with almost any one of the many technical 
magazines in the country. 

Strange though it may seem it is, neverthe- 
less, an oft-proved fact, that the person who has 
bought a camera and mastered the rudiments of 
photography with the avowed purpose to earn 
some money by his hobby, starts off in the wrong 
direction just as soon as he is able to snap the 








shutter correctly. Instead of staying in the city 
and making pictures of objects of news-interest, 
or processes of manufacture, prints of which, if 
not sold to a technical magazine, would be ac- 
cepted readily by a trade-paper covering the 
product photographed, these misguided cam- 
erists wander miles out into the country and make 
““As Twilight Falls’ scenes along the edge of a 
rustic, and oft-times rusty, streamlet. Except 
as illustrations for a ““See Our Town First” or 
some similarly entitled article in a local paper, 
mere views rarely find a ready market. How- 
ever, the photographs that are always bought up 
eagerly, and for which the demand at all times 
exceeds the supply, are those which tell a real 
story of some little-known-about industry, or 
which can be used to illustrate informative ar- 
ticles. For instance, a series of eight photo- 
graphs, showing how torpedoes are manufactured, 
and a thousand-word article giving a brief his- 
tory of the torpedo from its invention up to the 
present day, would find a readier market and com- 
mand a better price, at this time, than would all 
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the beauties of nature that could be crowded 
onto the same number of plates. This condition 
may show a marked decadence in the appreciation 
of true art; but the fact remains that the state- 
ment is a true one. 

However, in making the hobby of photog- 
raphy pay, there are several important things 
to be learned, and, in the hope that information 
gained in “the old school of hard knocks” may 
prove of interest, the writer begs to offer the 
following suggestions out of his own experience. 
The first thing to bear in mind is that, for the 





before submitting the series. The cost for this 
work is not great, and a set of large prints has a 
peculiar psychological effect on the editor of a 
technical magazine. He may know that the 
pictures are enlargements from small negatives 
but the fact remains that he will invariably pay a 
dollar or two more for each of them than he 
would for small prints. It need hardly be men- 
tioned that unmounted, glossy, black-and-white 
prints lend themselves best to halftone repro- 
duction and are the only kind that should be 
submitted. Another point to be borne in mind 





FIGURE 2 


A “glazier” then wraps each piece of glass in a grooved lead-strip and solders the joints. 


class of photography mentioned in this article, 
composition is not nearly so important as good, 
clear negatives. A series of sharp, clean-cut 
prints, poor as to composition but full of life and 
showing all the necessary detail, will always sell 
more quickly and command a higher price than 
will a dull, lifeless set of prints made by the 
greatest master of the Steel-Yard Balance in the 
country. However, it should be the pride of 
every photographer to see that each photograph 
he takes conforms as closely as is possible to the 
laws of balance. 

For the sake of convenience, carry a camera 
making a small-sized photograph, but have the 
negatives enlarged to about five by seven inches 


is that photographs should never be masked out 
in circles, ovals or other conventional designs, 
nor should backgrounds be spotted out. The 
editor will fit your prints into whatever space he 
can spare in his magazine and trim or mask them 
down accordingly. 

In making a series of photographs showing the 
manufacture of a commodity, endeavor to intro- 
duce human interest into each view. A man or 
woman posed appropriately not only serves as a 
sort of yard-stick by which to gauge the size of 
the different objects shown in the picture, but 
takes away the dry, uninteresting appearance so 
typical of a factory-interior. In the photographs 
showing the different steps in the making of a 
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FIGURE 3 





The sections are then assembled and an artist paints in with mineral colors the heads, 
hands and feet—the only painting that is done on a stained-glass window. 


stained-glass window—three prints of which 
to illustrate this article—there is a 
figure shown busily at work in each one, doing 
the very part of the process pictured. This par- 
ticular series, by the way, consisted of eight 
photographs. A—shows the making of the origi- 
nal watercolor-sketch; B—the cutting up of the 
paper-patterns; C—the cutting to shape of the 
different pieces of stained glass; D—the glazing, 
or putting together of these pieces; E—the 
painting in of the heads, hands and feet; F 
fusing the paint on these parts into the glass 
by heating in a kiln; G—the cementing or mak- 
ing waterproof of the finished and, 
the final photograph, showed a view of a famous 
stained-glass window in a church in New York. 
A caption for each photograph is more accept- 
able to technical magazines than a_ separate 
article describing the process pictured. This 
caption can either be written lightly on the back 
of each print or typed on a separate strip of paper 
and pasted to the reverse side. Typing directly 


are used 


window 


on the picture is very apt to mar the surface, as 
the periods and other punctuation-marks have a 
tendency to strike through to the front. 

A few magazines that are always eager to see 
“spreads” or series of photographs are: Every 
Week Magazine, and Popular Science, published 





in New York, Illustrated 
Mechanics, published in Chicago. The 
paid by these magazines is usually three dollars 
for each photograph in the series, the sum in- 
cluding the caption which tells what the print is 
about. However, much higher prices are some- 
times paid for material that is very timely. 
Almost without exception, photographers who 
submit their work to reliable magazines can mark 
them “At Usual Rates” 
“square deal.” With the periodicals mentioned 
above, cheque follows immediately on accept- 
ance; but other magazines make it a practice to 
pay on date of publication or even ten, and some- 
times thirty days, after that date. 

In addition to the above-mentioned markets, 
there are the trade-magazines. These, although 
paying a little lower rate than do the periodicals 
of general circulation, represent a steady market 
for the photographer who understands and caters 
to their needs. By trade-magazines, are meant 
those periodicals which are issued for the edi- 
fication and instruction of workers in any par- 
ticular line of business. There are almost a 
thousand of these magazines in the United 
States, and they cover every trade from diamonds 
to scrap-iron. In submitting prints to these 
magazines, it is obvious that what is wanted is 


World, and Popular 


rate 


and be sure to get a 
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not so much a series of photographs that show 
how the product is manufactured, as a picture 
that shows some short-cut around the shop, 
some quicker and better way to do a certain 
thing, or some piece of new time-and-money- 
saving machinery that has been adopted by a 
leader in the particular industry. Of course, for 
a magazine that goes to grocers, a series of photo- 
graphs showing the making of any one of the 
hundreds of commodities sold in a grocery would 
be acceptable, as these give the grocer a better 
knowledge of the products he handles and make 
for easier sales. A few trade-magazine markets 
are: American Agriculturist, American Furrier, 
Building Age, Motor and Millinery Trade Re- 
view, New York; American Paint & Oil Dealer, 
St. Louis; Inland Storekeeper, Chicago; Shoeman 
Magazine, Boston, and Tradesman Magazine, 
Omaha, Nebraska, and several others. 





With regard to opportunities to make photo- 
graphs, the writer has always found it to be a 
fact that a courteous letter to the president or 
other high official of a company asking permis- 
sion to go through the plant, and telling frankly 
what the pictures are wanted for, will invariably 
bring back a favorable answer. The writer 
makes it a practice always to present, as a token 
of appreciation, a complete set of the finished 
series, suitably mounted, to the man from whom 
permission to make the pictures was obtained. 
When you do get into a plant with your camera, 
spend the first few moments walking about, 
familiarize yourself with the process of manu- 
facture, and then decide mentally just what 
photographs you desire to make. Then, on the 
second trip around, without wasting the time of 
the employees to any great extent, the various 
stages of manufacture can be photographed. 


A Camera and a Sporting-Chance 
FRANK A. WAUGH 


¥JN my desk stands a splendid portrait 
made by a plumber. Friends who 
call at my office are invariably 





captivated by the jolly physiog- 
SS nomy and deeply impressed by 
the uncanny artistic power with which it is 


represented. The portrait is produced by 
photographic rather than plumbing processes, 
but it is a “plumb wonder,” as they say in 
Arkansas. And not only did my friend the 
plumber set up the camera and pose the sub- 
ject, but he made the sensitive paper on which 
the ruddy tones and rich halftones 
sweetly rendered. 

Viewing such an indubitable work of art, 
visitors are sometimes surprised to learn that 
the artist is a plumber by profession, has his 
hair cut regularly and never studied in Paris. 
Yet there is nothing strange about the case. 
On the contrary, it is typical. 

Photography is almost as universal as music 
and for as many men it becomes the favorite 
medium to express their sense of beauty. I 
write men—meaning members of the mas- 
culine sex; for while the pupils in voice and 
piano are largely women, I am sure that really 
most real amateur photographers are men. 

One cannot resist a curious speculation 
as to why this should be a distinctively mas- 
culine sport. Photography, certainly, has its 
feminine phases; feminine ideas lend themselves 


are so 


sasily to photographic expression—unless, in- 
deed, one adopts crassly and for general appli- 
cation the story of the schoolma’am who had a 
drawing-exercise in her schoolroom. It 
nearing Christmas time, when the teacher 
announced, “‘Now boys and girls, each one of 
vou to-day, the 
picture of something you want.” 

Georgie readily drew a gun and Abel a pair 
of skates and Eleanor a muff; but Mehetible 


was 


may draw for your lesson, 


Jane dallied with her pencil and made no 
progress. 

“Why, Mehetible,” said the teacher, “isn’t 
there anything you want?” 

“Oh, ves!” said the bright young miss, 


“T want to be married, but I don’t know how 
to draw it.” 

Ideas like this are equally difficult to present 
with the camera; but the real reason, in my 
opinion, why men generally take to 
photography is that it is essentially a sporting- 
proposition. To a degree it is, plainly speak- 
ing, a gamble, and gambling is mainly a mas- 
culine notion of entertainment. Of 
certain forms of gambling appeal to women- 
as church-fairs, department-store bargain-sales 
or marrying a man to reform him. All these, 
however, stand in a realm by themselves, in 
a region which lies beyond gambling proper. 
A man will not usually go into a game unless 
of which 


more 


course, 


he stands some chance to win; all 
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and 
are strictly men’s 


explains why draw-poker, horse-racing 
buying stocks on a margin 
games. 

Photography has many elements in common 
with such sports. To a very large degree, it 
is a game of chance. Of course, the manu- 
facturers claim to have abolished all uncer- 
tainties; but they haven’t done it, never can 
do it, and if they could it would be the end 
of the game. The beginner snaps_ merrily 
away taking chances with his shutter, with 
the light, with moving objects and, most of all, 
with his own ignorance. Occasionally he makes 
a ten-strike, and at other times he is delight- 
fully happy with sixes or threes or less. As 
his experience and enthusiasm increase, he 
gradually eliminates certain risks. He learns 
how to time his exposures, he avoids optical 
impossibilities, he quits trying the little trick 
of superposing two pictures on the same film. 
Yet while he overcomes impediments at one end 
he is adding new troubles at the other. He 
now goes in for chemical experiments in redevel- 
opment or technical stunts in gun-bichromate 
or ambitious efforts in color-photography. 

What is more influential is the fact that his 
artistic standards have risen faster than his 
technical ability. The pictures which a year 
ago he used to carry in his pocket-book, and 
show to all his friends, now go into the dis- 
card. He insists on luminous shadows and text- 
ure in the highlights; he wants an effective 
composition. He discovers, but without dis- 
couragement, that only once in a hundred times 
are conditions propitious. At other times he 
exposes plates, of course, but in a merely ten- 
tative way—only to keep his hand in. 

The difficulties which the amateur photog- 
rapher gleefully faces are infinite in their 
scope and variety. He begins by trying horse- 
races, and railroad-trains; at a certain stage 
he specializes in babies—a field so difficult that 
the best professionals succeed only once in ten 
trials. Yet if the babies are his own, they 
must be pictured in every impossible place and 
performance until the bureau-drawers are gush- 
ing over with the prints. Indeed, this gamble 
usually keeps up till the babies just naturally 
grow away from it. Then the amateur photog- 
rapher, his hope never languishing, takes up 
lantern-slide making, or bromide-enlarging or 
stereoscopic photography, or the pin-hole camera, 
or the kallitype, or he tries to get back to daguer- 
reotypy. Oh, there’s no Keeley Cure for this 


habit, and his chances of recovery are like the 
chances of catching oysters in Dakota. 

‘Good sporting-blood rises to such challenges, 
but there are other perfectly good sporting- 











elements in the game of photography. Hunting 
polar bears with a 45-caliber rifle is acknowledged 
to be sport for the hardiest; certainly, the man 
who substitutes a pocket-camera for the rifle 
must have his veins full of red blood with iron 
in it. When Nansen came back from his “ Far- 
thest North”’ he brought several bear-scalps— 
sufficiently impressive but a cheap trifle when 
compared with his snapshots of the charging 
she-bear taken at twenty steps. 

Recently, the camera has been brought into 
play in hunting all kinds of wild game, from 
babies on the back porch to lions in the jungle. 
Intrepid sportsmen have brought back pictures 
of bull moose from Newfoundland and Chicago, 
giraffes and zebras from Africa, ducks and geese 
and pelicans from Louisiana, porcupines and 
racoons from the Michigan woods, and chickadees, 
flickers, wrens and phcebes from everybody’s 
garden. Some persons have called it sport to 
shoot bobolinks and turtledoves with a 12-bore 
shotgun. What must they think of the skill 
involved in taking the same game with a 3x 4 
camera? And isn’t one good picture of a singing 
bobolink a better sportsman’s trophy than a 
whole pocketful of birds shot to a frazzle with 
two ounces of No. 10 shot? 

This is not a sermon against shooting, for I, 
myself, am a devotee of the shotgun; but having 
used both the gun and camera rather extensively 
I think that I am competent to say which one is 
the sportier proposition. 

Further than this the camera is to be regarded 
as an auxiliary arm of the first importance in 
nearly every other outdoor sport. Are we going 
canoeing? It is hardly worth while to make 
the trip at all unless we can have a camera with 
us to preserve our beautiful views of the river 
and to record the interesting episodes of camp 
and portage. Are we fishing the Nepigon or 
the meanest brook in Connecticut? We must 
have a camera with us to photograph our catch, 
and if it turns out that there is no catch we can 
at least make some good pictures of the scenery. 
Such pictures should help to support our claim 
that we go fishing more for the scenery than for 
fish. Or if we prefer horse-racing we will want 
to photograph the field in the last quarter and 
we will want pictures of our favorite horses. 
Whether in fact we are golfers or automobilists 
or campers or baseball-fans or airplane-bugs we 
shall have to add a camera to our primary equip- 
ment or we shall never have much to show for our 
efforts. Even the man whose idea of sport stops 
at the Sunday-school picnic will want to photo- 
graph pretty children at their dinner or games. 

At the other extreme, some persons regard war 
as the premier sport, and it is hardly necessary 
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to remark upon the flood of photographs which 
for two and one-half years have inundated the 
world. There are difficulties and dangers in 
the way of making most of these photographs, 
but these only emphasize the sporting-element 
and make the continued deluge more certain. 

In conclusion we may point out the value of 
photography to some groups who have not yet 
realized its possibilities. 

The preachers are complaining that the 
churches are deserted for the movies. Well, 
the movies represent the acme of photography; 
and it is interesting to note that Rev. Wm. 
Sunday, the most popular preacher of the time, 
and one who was formerly a professional sport, 
has himself photographed in forty-seven different 
poses. Is it not possible that a little more 
sporting-blood in the church would make that 
venerable institution more popular? 

The real suffragette campaigners—those who 


**LICKIN’ THE PLATE’ 


















MACLAY LYON 


race about the country making speeches from 
automobiles, heckling congressmen and sleeping 
on the billiard-tables—impress the vulgar man 
in the streets as a bunch of good sports who 
haven’t quite acquired the fine points of the game. 
Certain trifling deficiencies give them away, 
indicating that they are still women. Wouldn't 
a camera help them? We have already observed 
that gambling and photography are charac- 
teristically men’s sports, but if these persons are 
sincerely trying to be like men they cannot 
confine themselves to the one male sport of 
politics. Might not a suffragette disguised with 
a camera stand a better chance? I have thought, 
myself, that if the members of the automobile 
“flying squadron” would stop some day in a 
good light and photograph one another they 
would see how it looks, and then they’d laugh and 
the game would be over. And it wouldn't 
necessarily be lost, either. 
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UCH thought has been expended to 
@ arrive at the correct amount due 
the photographer from his client, 
and many devices have been con- 
trived to collect the same. Variety 
is usually welcome, and it may be of interest to 
reverse the usual order of things and consider 
for a moment what the photographer owes to 
his client. 

It is an old and well-established fact that one 
cannot get something for nothing. Therefore, 
it will be easily seen that a photographer who 
does not give value received for the money paid 
him must sooner or later lose his patronage. 
And a professional man who never receives more 
than a single commission from a given client is 
a failure in the actual sense of the word, in spite 
of his bank-balance. Let us consider for a time 
just what services the client is entitled to in 
return for his fee. In the first place, he should 
receive the benefit of the best skill and judg- 
ment of the professional, which talents should 
be directed toward solving the individual prob- 
lems of the client. In the next place, he is 
entitled to the interest and friendly co-operation 
of the artist, who should endeavor to indicate 
exactly to his client how to use his product to 
the best advantage of his business, if the prob- 
lem be one involving advertising, or similar 
work. And, lastly, he should be made to feel 
that the man in the studio has professional pride 
in his reputation, and has some concern for his 
work outside the dollar it will bring. 

In this connection, we are reminded of the 
experience of a young and clever artist who 
established a photographic studio in one of the 
larger cities, and for a time met with phenom- 
enal success. His work was good, his patrons 





of the best class and his business-connections 
Things looked bright, indeed, for him. 


excellent. 





his aes 
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But a change began to make itself evident in 
a couple of years. He began to lose customers. 
His work was still prominent in the salons and, 
occasionally, a clever advertisement could be 
traced to his studio. But his clients did not 
**Pull”’ for his studio, and he began to experience 
difficulty to maintain his prices. Affairs did 
not look so rosy, and he began to do a little 
worrying. About this time, he chanced to 
meet an exceptionally successful and somewhat 
elderly artist whose work he had always ad- 
mired, and was favored with an invitation to 
his studio. 

In the course of their conversation, something 
of the younger man’s dilemma came to light, 
and his host, with a somewhat embarrassed 
manner, inquired if he cared for advice? Upon 
the assurance that it would be more than wel- 
come, the old artist drew up his chair and, gazing 
dreamily out of the window, began. 

“Your case is much the parallel of my own, 
nearly two score years ago. I thought that I 
could get something for nothing, and that all I 
had to do was make good pictures, charge good 
prices and collect the money due me. Herein 
I erred, and, I take it, your case is similar.” 
The young artist nodded silently, and after a 
pause the old man continued. 

““My error was brought home to me in a 
peculiar way, and I have never forgotten the 
lesson. Early in my career, and before I had 
time to reap the inevitable failure of my course, 
the head of a large manufacturing-concern came 
to me one morning in reference to certain com- 
mercial work. 

“Almost his first question was—‘How much 
will it cost?’ I pondered this query for a mo- 
ment before answering him, and then I looked 
my suspicious client in the eye and said, ‘Evi- 
dently you have been forced at some time to 
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pay more for certain work in my line than you 
deemed it to be worth?’ With some show 
of surprise he stated that such had been the 
case. 
“*Very well,’ I replied, ‘I will make this 
bargain with you—I will do your work, handling 
it as if it were my own, and offering such sugges- 
tions as my professional training dictates. I 
will study your individual requirements thor- 
oughly; and when the work is finished, you 
shall name the compensation. I will put this 
proposition in writing, if you wish.’ 

““My prospective client walked to the window, 
took a look at the street, and another at the sky, 
and inquired, ‘What time can you begin this 
work?’ 

“That man has been my steady customer 
and fast business friend for all these years, 
and would drop his work to obtain a commis- 
sion for me. 

“TI am no clairvoyant, but I make the confi- 
dent statement—that your dominant thought 
upon the arrival of a new client, has always been 
— What can I get out of this customer?’ And 
it is a wrong view, young man. My own first 
impulse is to ascertain just in what particular 
manner I can best serve my client, and cause 
my work to redound to his advantage. And 
this, mind you, out of no philanthropic motive, 


but solely for my own personal gain. I have 
found that a customer will search cities and cross 
continents to obtain unusual services, and also 
that he will pay liberally for them.” 

Then laughingly the old artist called his young 
guest’s attention to a yellowed parchment hang- 
ing over his desk, saying, 

“I wrote those out nearly forty years ago, 
but they are just as true now as then. Read 
them.” And this is what the young artist read: 

“Verily, illustration becometh a business as 
well as an art.” 

“Tf thy picture be not worthy the price set 
upon it, change thy picture—not thy price.” 

“If thy pictures are of no value to thy 
client, thou hast stolen his money.” 

“Perchance a well-pleased client may cross the 
street to boost thy game; but of a surety a sore 
one will walk seventy-five miles to knock thee— 
yea verily, he will not grow weary in so doing!” 


It is now just the top of spring with us. The 
whole country is mad with green. To see the 
cherry-blossoms bitten out upon the black firs, 
and the black firs bitten out of the blue sky, is a 
sight to set before a king.—R. L. Stevenson. 
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THE GRAVEL-GATHERERS 


GEORGE C. ELMBERGER 


Making Enlarged Paper-Negatives 


GEORGE C. ELMBERGER 


i taining of prints on an enlarged 
scale often proves to be a serious 
= problem. Bromide enlargements 
leave a great deal to be desired. When more 
than one or two prints are desired from the same 
negative, it will be a difficult matter to reproduce 
them all alike, unless made at the same time. 
And then, when we show a number of prints, all 
enlargements on bromide paper, the resultant 
similarity becomes highly monotonous. In pic- 
torial work we need variety, choosing that paper 
which we believe will harmonize best with the 
subject. It is concluded, then, that to work 
advantageously we need an enlarged negative. 
This will allow us to choose that printing-medium 
and texture of paper which, in our opinion, is best 
suited to the subject. 

Enlarged negatives are made usually on glass 
because the individual worker has become so 
accustomed to look upon glass or celluloid as the 
proper support for his negative film that it never 
occurs to him that paper is just as suitable; per- 


haps, in many cases, far preferable to either 
glass or celluloid. Of course, where it is desired 
to adhere strictly to what we have in the original 
negative, glass plates, I know, are preferable. 
But the pictorial worker is always troubled to 
know how to get rid of the superfluous detail 
that the lens has given him so liberally. Paper- 
negatives seem to absorb a great deal of this 
needless detail, allowing us to work toward 
masses, greatly simplifying the composition and 
often making a picture out of what is but ordinary 
material. There are other advantages which 
paper-negatives have over glass; two of para- 
mount importance being the weight and cost of 
the latter. Two dozen 11 x 14 paper-negatives 
may be accommodated very readily in any ordi- 
nary manila envelope, large enough in dimen- 
sions to admit of their being inserted; their 
weight will be very small compared to that of 
glass plates and their cost—well, perhaps that 
item does not interest you; if it does, it may be 
figured out by comparing price-lists of both. 
When I speak of enlarged paper-negatives, I 
mean those of dimensions not less than 8 x 10, as 
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the grain of the paper which is imparted to the 
print made from a paper-negative might, if the 
negative be small, prove objectionable to the 
eye. However, when you see how easy it is to 
make large pictures you will undoubtedly work 
nearer to 10 x 20 than 8 x 10. The worker who 
delights to modify results can work to his keen 
satisfaction on either side of the paper-negative 
with lead-pencil, crayon, charcoal, watercolors, 
etc., obtaining results approaching nearer to his 
ideal than is ever possible with a glass-negative. 
A little practice in this direction soon makes one 
skilful. Care, however, must be exercised not 
to overdo it; otherwise, results are apt to be un- 
natural, often ludicrous, 

The secret in obtaining perfect results lies 
principally in having previously made a trans- 
parency, specially adapted to this work. An 
ordinary lantern-slide will not do, as it is much too 
contrasty. We need a transparency which has 
been exposed liberally and developed only until 
sufficient body has been obtained in the masses. 
The highlights should never be clear glass; a 
slight veiling should overcast them. The nearest 
approach to an appropriate description would be 
to have a positive which, upon comparison, 
appears very much like a negative that has been 
slightly overexposed and also a little under- 
developed. However, after a little experience 


has been acquired, we can make a good paper- 
negative from almost any kind of a transparency, 


even from lantern-slides. At first, perhaps, the 
inexperienced worker will fail to get enough de- 
posit on the highlights of his paper-negatives. 
This may be due to various causes. The trans- 
parency may be too flat, the paper may not be 
suitable for the work, etc. 

I am not going to dwell here upon how to make 
transparencies. I take it for granted that the 
worker to whom this process is likely to appeal or 
benefit already possesses that knowledge. If not, 
he may consult several available books. There- 
fore, let us see how the paper-negative is best 
made. To begin with, we need an enlarging- 
apparatus of some kind. I prefer the artificial- 
light apparatus, illuminated with an arc-lamp, 
as with it we have a constant factor so far as 
light-value is concerned. Daylight, however, 
will be found to answer every requirement when 
bromide paper is used. However, at times it is 
advantageous to use gaslight-paper, which, in 
the daylight enlarging-apparatus, will require an 
excessively long exposure. 

The paper most suitable for negatives is one 
that is thin, smooth and as nearly grainless as 
possible. A number of bromide papers now on 
the market are suitable for this work. On the 
whole, however, I prefer Eastman’s Standard A 


Bromide paper and, where a gaslight-paper is 
required, Normal Studio Cyko. Both of these 
papers are almost ideal for the work and I have 
never found it necessary to look elsewhere for 
something better. My preference points strongly 
to Cyko, owing to its thin and almost grainless 
structure and its economy. Therefore, where a 
strong illuminant is at your service, I would 
recommend Cyko paper. With daylight, how- 
ever, the exposure is apt to run into ten er fifteen 
minutes, which usually is longer than I have 
the time to give. Of course, bromide paper 
is used. 

The exposure with either should be ample; 
in fact, we are safe in giving half as much again 
as would be found sufficient for ordinary en- 
larging. If we give too short an exposure it will 
be difficult, especially with bromide paper, to 
get enough deposit on the highlights. 

I recommend the developer that the makers of 
the paper you are using advise, formule for which 
are always enclosed. A common fault with the 
beginner in this work is to underdevelop his 
negatives. It is evidently hard for him to re- 
alize that the standard in negative-work is differ- 
ent from direct positive print-making. Roughly 
stated, nearly twice as much deposit is required 
in a paper-negative than in a positive print. It 
is difficult when using bromide paper to judge the 
density, owing to the darkroom-illuminant. 
Density is judged best by looking through the 
negative towards the darkroom-light. When it 
appears very dark, almost opaque in the high- 
lights, it is developed enough. 

Fixing must be carried out in an acid harden- 
ing-bath so as to eliminate any possible injury 
to the film during washing. When fixed and 
washed, as usual, the negative should be im- 
mersed for five minutes in the following bath: 
Water, 15 ounces; Glycerine, 1 to 3 ounces. 

The amount of glycerine depends somewhat 
on the paper you use, Cyko requiring about three 
ounces, whereas Eastman’s Bromide paper re- 
quires from one to two ounces. The glycerine 
prevents the paper-negative from curling and be- 
coming brittle, in which state it would be bother- 
some to use when printing and might also be apt 
to crack when inadvertently bent. After five 
minutes the negative is removed from the glyce- 
rine bath, the surplus mixture squeegeed off and 
the negative hung up todry. When the negative 
is dry, we may touch out pinholes with a lead- 
pencil or watercolor, ivory black being especially 
suitable for the purpose. Any other modifica- 
tions may now be made with crayon, lead or 
charcoal, making a print occasionally to see how 
the work is progressing. 

When all modifications have been made and it 
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is deemed necessary, we may make the negative 
translucent by rubbing on the back (paper side) 
of it, with a swab of some kind, this mixture: 
Castor oil, 8 ounces; Ether, 2 ounces. 

When the paper is saturated thoroughly with 
this mixture and the surplus has somewhat evap- 
orated, the negative is placed between lintless 
blotting-paper and a hot flat-iron applied, gently 
moved to and fro until all the surplus solution 
has been absorbed. If insufficient transparency 
has been gained, the operation may be repeated. 
On the whole, however, I prefer to leave my 
negatives “‘unwaxed,”’ the operation of waxing 
being somewhat messy and uncertain, and I can 
see no distinct advantage to have them so treated. 
Some papers, indeed, are not amenable to the 
above treatment, owing, I believe, to a baryta- 
coating between the paper and the emulsion, 
which refuses to take the waxing-solution evenly, 
causing streaks, often ruinous to the negative. 

We may now print from this negative on any 
paper we desire, choosing from the entire range 


of printing-mediums. I personally use gum and 
kallitype most frequently. Roughly stated, the 
exposure in sunlight, during April, has been from 
thirty to fifty minutes with either one of the 
above-named mediums. Quite often I make 
a contact print on extra rough bromide or gas- 
light-paper, thereby obtaining beautiful prints, 
hardly distinguishable from gum, with an ex- 
posure of about three to five seconds, two feet 
from a No. 8 Bray gas-burner. 

And now, in conclusion, let me urge all workers 
who are eager to get away from the ordinary, 
desirous to instill a spark of individuality into 
their work, to make paper-negatives. The work 
will prove of exceptional value, as it tends to 
broaden your scope of adaptability. I feel 
confident that you will be more than elated with 
the results, which open up a great, new and in- 
teresting field to the pictorialist. Especially 
will it prove valuable to the man who believes 
in modifying effects until he arrives at his ideal. 
[Reprinted, by request, from issue of July, 1908.] 


The Human Form in Photography 


SIGISMUND BLUMANN 


OR a young woman, Mrs. Brigman 

has been making pictures in the 

h4| nude for a great many years. Over 

4, in England, Kate Smith has por- 

feat eae trayed the female figure in very 

light or no drapery as long as I can remember. 

It was only recently, within the year at most, 

that my mind divested itself of that complex 

opinion which springs of amusement, tolera- 

tion, suspicion and wonder. To say that my 

mind has grown cleaner would be to confess to 

a previous state to which I object to owning. 

There are people who with the purest ideas 

still object to seeing, as Marlow says, “Those 

parts exposed which common eyes should never 
see.” 

Awhile back two of my friends, sated with 
Salon awards for landscapes, decided to essay 
the Nude. Their struggles to escape recording 
nakedness, their persistent efforts, the serious- 
ness of it all, impressed me. They certainly 
were trying for something better than to pander 
to vulgar taste. What? 

Certainly their mind’s eye conceived of some 
finer thing than I could imagine, or than their 
results could help me to learn. But what? 


Painters with all the resources of elimination, 
addition, idealization and color essay the nude 
with delicacy, often with reluctance. It seemed 
as if these photographers were enjoying a battle 
with the camera to make it do what inspiration 
and long training did for the wielders of the 
brush. And a hard fight the camera gave them. 
Such a miscellaneous lot of women with vealy 
contours, in every conceivable and some in- 
conceivable attitudes. Stout women and lean, 
and tall and short, and fair and dark. Stand- 
ing full front, profile, full back. Reclining on 
the ground and on tree-trunks and rocks that 
must have rasped them wofully, splashing 
through water, dancing uncouth steps, poor 
models. If they have conceits, they suffered 
in mind as they must have in body. 

One day a lucky accident obtained the finer 
thing so arduously sought. My dear friend, 
Doctor Neyman, gave me a print of a woman 
sitting on a cliff by the sea. It was great. 
But the lighting and the diffusing helped. It 
might have been a male or a female. Yet the 
lines were beautiful and a lofty emotion had 
been expressed. Mr. Goetz gave me several 
of his pictures and the poetry was undeniable. 
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IN THE SUNLIGHT 
HERBERT B. TURNER 





THE LIGHT FROM OLYMPUS 


Both gentlemen have had their nudes accepted 


by Salons at home and abroad. And I was 
on the fair way to learn of hitherto unknown 
things—unknown to me. 

I sought out Mrs. Brigman. She wisely 
summed up the thing in an epigram. “It is 
not a matter of discussion but of action. A 
nude picture is a work of art or it isn’t, and if 
it is or is not, vile minds will get the same from 
it. If it is, none can spoil it.” And that is 
true. 

Just how this lady arrived at her skill, I do 
not know. If she was born with it, blest is 
she. If she studied long, failed often and at 
last arrived, blessed be she. The subject is 
not one for discussion, but there must be prin- 
ciples and methods whereby those who follow 
may profit. Mere technic is not to be con- 
sidered here. The photographer who over- 
exposes will quickly see that his figures are 
putty smoothed and not skin with muscles, 
tendons and bones beneath. Poses strained 
and studied will carry their own lessons. What 
is it that makes a nude woman glorious? It 
will be found that she is at once the context 


of what is beautiful in nature and the contrast 
to what is rugged and crude. She brings to 
the varied and heterogeneous lines of a land- 
scape the flowing curves, the homogeneous 
form of the human’s place on earth. To do 
this, the figure must be a part of the picture. 
Not the picture, mind you, dominating by its 
unusual features of displaying the usually un- 
seen, but so ingenuously worked in that it shall 
seem as usual as in the best days of Hellenic 
greatness when women had legs, and breasts, 
and knew of no Worth, or Duff Gordon to hide 
and suggest. To try another approach, the 
beauty of the female figure is biological, as it 
happens, not sexual. 

Which leads to the main point. In all nudes 
there must be a definite idea. A naked woman, 
or a naked man, stuck in a landscape or any- 
where without reason, will be naked and nothing 
more, unless the object is anatomical illustra- 
tion. Mrs. Brigman is the greatest photog- 
rapher in the world along these lines, I firmly 
believe, because her figures are so intimately 
related to the surroundings as to be indispen- 
sably a part of the entirety. Looking at one 
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of her pictures, one can conceive how just a 
single element omitted will spoil it all. 

Mr. Goetz has a Gallic delicacy and a fancy 
that give an exquisite quality to his work. His 
schemes of lighting, the appurtenances, such 
as luminous globes, and his poses, are pure 
poetry. They are the final attainment of long 
work and frequent failure. In his work,. the 
figure is not so much a part of the landscape, 
and, in fact, there often is little scenery, as a 
part and essential to the idea. 

Doctor Neyman has so far not been as con- 
vincing. His mastery is in landscapes. But 
the occasional picture and his purity of mind 
and purpose must eventually bring him what 
he wants. As perhaps his best or one of his 
best friends, I shall always be his severest critic, 
and until he averages fifty per cent real art in 
the nude, I shall adjudge the several fine things 
he does now and then as lucky accidents. For 
above all else a justifiable nude must not be 
an accident. It may be said that with all the 
difficulties to get models, places to pose them, 
and avoidance of interlopers, with the quickly 
changing light and breezes, and the tempera- 


ments of the model herself, speed in exposing 
make forethought and intention impossible. 
But this is not so. The plan may be told to 
the lady while the spot is being approached. 
She should be put into the mood for the camera 
does not add or eliminate. She must, in a 
word, “Record.” Frequently an unconscious 
pose will show its possibilities. Taken on the 
jump, it must be stored in the photographer’s 
mind as a suggestion to be worked out with 
more deliberation. 

In closing it may be worth while to say that 
when objectors are taught that what they really 
object to in the nude is not nudity but unskilful 
use of it, that it is not a matter of whether the 
nude is justifiable or not, but rather as to whether 
the one picture considered is justifiable or not. 
When they are led to consider each instance by 
itself and to judge it as an instance rather than 
a comprehensive basis, they will find that there 
is no evil in Art, and that there never was 
from its inception. There is that which is Art 
and that which is called Art, but is not. But 
Art—as lovers of classical literature will recall— 
is like Milton’s sunbeam, “Impossible to sully.” 


The Camera Obscura 


JAMES THOMSON 


= HE camera obscura, prototype of the 
J photographic camera of to-day, is 
Mx said to have been known to Roger 
€2798) Bacon—who lived in the thirteenth 
4 century—by some authorities even 
being credited with its invention. The “specu- 
lum” of Roger Bacon, however, may have been 
simply of the order of the “busy-bodies,” com- 
monly employed in some Continental European 
countries, and not unknown in Philadelphia where 
in old parts of the city they may be seen in usé€ 
almost any day. The “busy-body” is but a 
mirror fastened outside of a window at such an 
angle as shall reflect the view up the street. 

To the fact that in the year 1569 Giam- 
battista della Porta, in his book of Natural Magic, 
gives a description of the camera obscura the 
invention of that instrument is ascribed gen- 
erally to him. It is claimed for him that he not 
only used a lens but an inclined mirror as well, 
thus anticipating by hundreds of years cameras of 
areflex order. It is not, however, to be imagined 
that his instrument was of the portable kind. 
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Rather was it a dark chamber in which an image 
of the outdoor-scene was thrown upon a whitened 
wall, through the medium of a small hole on the 
opposite side. Now it is not at all unlikely that 
Porta was simply the recorder of a phenomenon 
known to others than himself, but not by them 
reduced to writing. There was one distinguished 
individual, at all events, who had observed the 
same optical effect, thus anticipating Porta by 
some years. It was about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century that Leonardo da Vinci said 
“If you will place yourself in an hermetically 
closed room facing a building, a landscape, or any 
other object directly lighted by the sun, and then 
cut a hole in the shutter, an image of the object 
outside will be thrown upon any surface facing 
the hole, and it will be reversed (inverted).” 
One Robert Boyle seems to have been the first 
to construct a camera obscura of box-form. It 
was fitted with a lens in one end, and an ob- 
scured glass at the other upon which the image 
could be thrown. Such an instrument is men- 
tioned in his essay ““On the Systematic or Cos- 
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mical Qualities of Things’’—written about 1570 
—as having been made several years earlier and 
afterwards improved. This instrument was 
subject to expansion and contraction, at one end 
being an aperture into which was fitted a convex 
lens, and at the other was stretched white paper 
upon which the image could be viewed through 
the medium of a hole bored in the top of the box. 
Here we have the principle upon which the Hales 
Focal Plane hand-camera of the present year of 
grace is designed. In the Hales camera, there is 
substituted for the usual ground-glass a sheet of 
white celluloid, vertically placed at the focal 
plane to receive the view. Through a hood in the 
top the focused image can be seen. 

The camera obscura in the form of a box— 
having inside of it at the rear an inclined mirror, 
and on top a piece of ground-glass,—or in place of 
that clear glass with oiled paper over it upon 
which images could be traced—was the invention 
in the year 1679 of Robert Hooke. 

Johann Zann, in 1685, described two forms of 
portable box-cameras with lenses. One fitted 
with a concave lens in combination with a lens of 
the convex order threw upon the screen an en- 
larged image. This image was reflected upwards 
to a paper-screen on top through the medium of 
a mirror placed under it at an angle of 45°. In 
an earlier form there was no inclined mirror, the 
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image being thrown upon a vertical screen of 
thin paper placed a little distance from the rear. 
Through a hole bored in the back of the box 
the image could be viewed. We here have 
the idea adopted by Edison to view Kinetoscope 
pictures, well known a few years ago. 

In John Harris’s Lexicon Technicum, published 
in 1704, we find the camera obscura with an 
arrangement known as “sciotricks”’ as on sale in 
London. It afterwards must have been in com- 
mon use as a sketching-instrument or as a show 
and as a show it continued up to the present day. 
The instrument was in fact employed exten- 
sively, by artists and draughtsmen for sketch- 
ing, long before the invention of photography. 
The artist found it useful, and it was such an 
instrument that Fox Talbot was using for 
sketching the views at Lake Como in Italy, in 
1834, when the photogenic idea dawned upon 
his consciousness. Not being much of a 
draughtsman, and thoroughly dissatisfied with 
his pictorial effort, he wondered if it were not 
possible to coat paper with a substance sensitive 
enough to receive and hold the image of Nature 
so beautifully portrayed upon the ground-glass 
screen of his instrument. Seven years later he 
saw fruition of his desire in his invention of 
paper coated with gallo-nitrate of silver. Up to 
the middle of the sixteenth century, the camera 
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obscura was in fact but a darkroom having 
on one wall of it a small aperture—half an 
inch—to admit the light. Carden, who came 
at a later period, advanced matters im- 
mensely by placing a convex lens over the 
hole, thus sharpening the image and permit- 
ting aperture-increase. 

Porta’s camera obscura was novelty enough 
in that age to attract general attention. 
Instruments of the kind were soon to be 
found at mansions in the country. Here 
they often took the form of a smali conical 
building in which, centrally placed, was a 
white-topped table. Through the medium 
of a convex lens and a mirror placed at an 
angle of 45°, the image was reflected down- 
wards. In figure 2 we have illustration of 
this principle which as arranged for delineating- 
purposes, was long used by the artist fra- 
ternity. By simple enlargement of the tent, 
a number of people could simultaneously see 
what was thrown upon the screen, which 
in that case, might be one side of the tent. 
In general, I imagine that the lens and 
mirror were arranged to revolve so that all 
quarters of the landscape might be brought 
into focus. 

The box-form of instrument—lens at one 
end, inclined mirror and ground-glass screen 
at the other—became familiar as an optical 
toy long before the invention of photography. 
It was in using such an instrument for 
sketching-purposes that the artist Daguerre— 
he was a painter of dioramas—came to think 
of getting an impress of nature by shorter 
means than the pencil in the hand ot man. 
In due time did the “Pencil of Nature’ do 
the work for him as it did also for Talbot, 
but in an entirely different way. The latter 
got for his pains a negative of a rather rude 
kind, whereas Daguerre got a positive of such 
refinement and beauty as is difficult by modern 
photographic means to equal. 

The subject has thus far been treated in a sort 
of chronological order; but in the doing of it much 
that is interesting has from necessity been omit- 
ted. Only the high spots have been touched. 
When we come to photographic times, we find 
discoveries being made only in a short time to 
be abandoned, the result being that in some cases 
—such as the inclined mirror—a later generation 
has come upon the scene to find a use for them. 
Sometimes in front of the lens, at other times 
behind it, the mirror performed its allotted func- 
tion as a camera-detail. Then came a time when 
it was abandoned only to come to the fore again 
when the fast plate had arrived. Now we find it 
an integral part of instruments of the Graflex and 
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Reflex order, employed, too, in the precise 
manner affected by the pioneer Daguerre, save 
that in his case it was placed directly back 
of the ground-glass—thus rectifying the inver- 
sion of the image thrown thereon—and to-day 
it is situated inside of the box and in front of 
the focal plane. 

Then there is the periscope—‘‘the eye of 
the submarine.” What, indeed, is the peri- 
scope if not the camera obscura under a new 
name? As a matter of fact, a simple form of 
periscope was devised a couple of centuries 
ago, the present development dating only from 
the year 1854. 

There is furthermore the camera-finder of a 
kind usually to be found on instruments of the 
present time, said to have been invented in 1856 
by Dr. Taupenot. The finder, in reality, is but 
the camera obscura of Robert Hooke (1679) in 
miniature. It was simply a new application of 
an old principle carried out in still another 
form in the Ross Twin Lens hand-camera, the 
latter in turn leading to the reflex order of 
instrument. 

It is, indeed, a far cry from the dark chamber of 
Leonardo da Vinci to the motion-picture and 
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pocket-camera of the present hour. From the 
common uncorrected convex magnifier—a read- 
ing glass in fact—to the keen-cutting anastigmat 
of short focus and large aperture. A far cry 
from Porta to Lumiére, from the inverted image 
to the “right-side-up” animated picture of a 
twentieth-century Kinematographic projector. 
Nor is it at all likely that possibilities have been 
exhausted. There may yet be in store for us 
other wonders in photography. 

As an example of an old idea being brought to 
the front as new, the photographic press has 
advanced the suggestion from time to time to 
use a mirror to reflect the image thrown upon the 
camera-screen. As a matter of fact, Daguerre 
did that very thing as the detailed plan of the 
instrument by which he produced his first 
Daguerreotype pictures plainly shows. In figure 
3 is depicted the Daguerre instrument of the year 
1839, as recorded by Robert Hunt in his book, 
“Photography,” published in 1853. Despite this 
fact an individual, resident of New Jersey, suc- 
ceeded in getting a patent for “placing a door on 
the back of an ordinary reversible-back camera 
behind the ground-glass having a mirrored sur- 
face on its inner face the door being held at an 
angle with the camera-back causing the image on 
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the ground-glass to be reflected upwards.” He 
succeeded in getting a patent notwithstanding 
that Daguerre had anticipated him by the same 
device by more than three score years. 

As a matter of fact, when out with my hand- 
camera I have been accustomed for years to carry 
in my pocket a 4x 5 mirror. When occasion de- 
mands, I focus by scale, let down the back door 
of the camera to an angle of 45 degrees—two 
pieces of black tape support it at that precise 
angle—then by placing the mirror on the inner 
side, I get a full view of the object. The mirror, 
if need be, can be made a part of the door. The 
drawings need no explaining other than to re- 
mark that in the Daguerre camera, light was let 
in or shut out by a pair of inner folding doors 
that were operated from the outside by semi- 
circular pieces of brass. 
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THE work that one does is what counts, 
not the self-applied title or decoration, and 
I think that this will be found to be true of most 
serious-minded persons, who are really doing 
things. Pirie MacDonatp. 
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weagN these days when processes which 
Wee yield prints of unquestioned per- 
manence, such as carbon and plati- 
num, form only a small proportion 
of the immense output of photo- 
graphs of various kinds, and when also many 
different methods of toning prints by other 
processes are adopted, the question of perma- 
nency is one which has an interest for every 
photographer, and is, moreover, one of which a 
photographer who sells his work needs to have 
some fairly comprehensive knowledge. It may 
therefore be of interest to review the question 
from the point of view not only of making prints 
of the utmost permanence, but from that of 
satisfying customers as to the quality of prints 
in this respect. In this inquiry, it is desirable 
at the start to obtain some more adequate 
definition of permanence: than its dictionary- 
meaning of “continuance in the same state or 
without any change which destroys form or 
character.” The dictionary-definition does not 
help us very much. Another which has been 
proposed is that a permanent photograph is one 
the image on which will last as long as the paper 
which supports it. This, again, is a definition 
which is incomplete unless certain conditions 
under which the print is kept are specified. 
Moreover, it is one which marks too high a 
standard of permanence. Paper, if of the reason- 
ably good quality which is used for the prepara- 
tion of photographic printing-materials, may 
reasonably be relied upon to last for a very long 
term of years. In the case of paper of such high 
quality as is employed in the making of platinum 
prints its period of life may be of the order of 
hundreds of years, and would thus make great 
demands on the stability of the image. True, 
a black platinum print possesses an image 
which is so unalterable that it rivals its paper 
support in permanence, and justifies the remark 
of Mr. Chapman Jones, in “Photography of 
To-Day,” that “there seems every reason to 
suppose that if platinum prints had been made 
in Abraham’s time, or when Egypt was at the 
height of its glory, they might, if preserved with 
reasonable care, have been available for our 
information at the present day.” Unfortunately, 
such considerations as these will lead us nowhere 
in the direction of providing a definition of per- 
manence in photographs such as can be adopted 
for practical purposes under present-day con- 
ditions. We think that such a definition is to 


be found only in some formula representing 
what the public considers permanence. 
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ions will differ; but such a formula is that no 
marked alteration will be observable in prints, 
when kept under reasonable conditions, within 
a period of, let us say, twenty years. We are 
now speaking of prints that belong to most of 
those which are bought and sold as portraits, 
views, etc. Obviously, twenty years would be 
much too short a time for prints in which 
permanence is a prime desideratum; such prints 
would be expected to last for fifty or a hundred 
years. Whatever may be thought of such a 
definition, it provides a useful basis from which 
to explore printing-processes in regard to per- 
manence, and to bring together facts of interest 
to amateur photographers and of service to 
professionals in dealing with their customers. 

A point which requires first to be touched on 
is that of what may be termed “permanent”’ 
photographic processes, as this phrase is, or was, 
understood in ordinary speech. In regard to 
this, it may be said that up to within ten or 
fifteen years ago a photograph by a “‘ permanent 
process” meant one by either the platinum or 
the carbon process. There is a very good reason 
why it had this signification, for during the 
twenty-five or thirty years during which al- 
bumenized paper was the printing-method in 
universal use, carbon and platinum prints were 
the only two forms of photograph which could be 
said to have established themselves in the esteem 
of the public as yielding prints of unquestioned 
permanence, and in this respect were distin- 
guished from the ordinary silver prints with 
their tendency, particularly in later years, to 
fade. Thus, up till about ten years ago, it 
could reasonably be said that in the County 
Court sense a permanent print was one in 
platinum or carbon. And it would then have 
been easy for the party to a legal dispute to 
show that such was the general interpretation 
of the term in the trade. The advent of bro- 
mide and other printing-papers has done a good 
deal to disturb that position, and it is very 
doubtful whether the term “‘permanent photo- 
graph” now has this same significance. 

Coming now to some notes on the degrees of 
permanence in photographic prints, it is im- 
portant to draw distinctions between them, not 
on the basis of single specimens which have been 
proved to have lasted for such and such a number 
of years, but on one which expresses what is the 
quality of permanence of the great bulk of prints 
produced by a given process. There is a sharp 
distinction between the two. It would be easy 
to claim exceptional permanence for, let us say, 
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print-out silver prints on the strength of one or 
two which remained fresh and good after twenty 
years. But the essential difference between the 
admittedly “permanent” processes (carbon and 
platinum) is that with them it is a matter of 
difficulty, almost of impossibility, to make prints 
which are not permanent, whereas in the case of 
almost all other printing-processes the degree of 
permanence is largely conditioned by the care and 
experience exercised in working the processes, and 
thus the real quality of a process as regards 
permanence must be judged on general experience 
of the results obtained with it, and not by 
single examples which may be the result of care 
and skill which the process would not receive 
under ordinary commercial conditions. 

Leaving now carbon and platinum out of 
consideration, there can be no doubt that the 
most permanent form of photograph among the 
papers available at the present time is that on a 
bromide or gaslight paper. Such a print, if 
made properly and mounted and preserved 
under suitable conditions, should fulfill amply 
such a requirement, as regards permanence, of 
twenty years’ life. The effect of time upon it, 
when it is mounted and framed, should never 
be more than a slight yellowing of the whites, 
and need not necessarily be that. By exposure 
to the products of combustion from gas or 


stoves such prints are likely to exhibit, in the 


course of time, a bronzed or semi-metallic 
deposit, chiefly in the shadows, which is a certain 
disfigurement, but not one which could be 
reasonably called impermanence. The same 
effect is to be noticed when prints on these papers 
remain in contact with ordinary printing-paper 
as they do when inserted in books. Such action 
appears to be due to matter in the paper with 
which the photograph is in contact, and plenty 
of evidence as to the regularity of the effect is 
to be found in the prints which formerly, from 
about the year 1887, were inserted in the British 
Journal Almanac. In some cases, this bronzing 
or solarization has reached a point at which it is 
a marked disfigurement: in other cases it is 
accompanied by pronounced yellowing of the 
whites in the highlights. 

A sulphide-toned, however, is less liable to 
this bronzing, and for the very plain reason that 
the bronzing is a species of slow sulphiding, and, 
if the sulphiding process is carried out thoroughly 
when toning, there cannot be the opportunity 
for its often irregular appearance in process 
of time. In this respect, undoubtedly, sepia 
prints made by the bleach and sulphide process 
are superior to those yielded by hypo-alum and 
similar toning-processes in which the sulphiding 
action is not carried to a point of completion. 


Generally speaking, sepia bromides, by either 
process, may be considered as of a higher degree 
of permanence than the untreated black-and- 
white prints. We do not think that the same 
can be said of the warm-toned prints which of 
late years have come rather more into use and 
are produced by treating the sulphide-toned 
prints with a gold toning-bath. Attractive as 
these effects are, we think that there is evidence 
to show that they are somewhat susceptible to 
change by exposure to light. The change is 
small—some years ago we found that some 
months’ constant exposure to ordinary daylight 
was necessary to produce a distinct change— 
but the liability does certainly exist. Of other 
toning-processes which, before the sulphide 
method became popular, were largely employed, 
it is not possible to speak in the same terms as of 
sulphide-toning. Prints toned with copper or 
uranium are exceedingly likely to exhibit, in 
the course of a year or two and often sooner, 
bronzing and other disfigurements which are of 
a degree such that the purchaser of a print 
would quite reasonably object to. Our experi- 
ence of prints toned with Schlippe’s salt is 
smal], not enough to justify us in expressing a 
positive opinion: our inclination is to place 
them in a category somewhere between those 
sulphide-toned and those treated by one or other 
of the processes just mentioned. 

Coming to what are sometimes called even 
nowadays “silver” prints, those on ordinary 
printing-out paper require to be placed in a 
lower class as regards permanence than black- 
and-white bromides. They are appropriately so 
classed when toned by the best method, namely, 
the use of a separate gold bath followed by 
fixing. Although in theory the use of a combined 
toning and fixing bath should yield prints which 
are just as permanent as those separately toned 
and fixed, there can be no doubt that printing- 
out paper prints by the combined meth~d rightly 
rank still a little lower. In regard to those 
toned with platinum—a process which deservedly 
has now largely gone out of use—the results were 
often of a very low degree of permanence, indeed: 
apparently the use of any platinum toning-bath 
on a gelatine paper yields results which cannot 
be depended upon for permanence. The other 
variety of silver printing-paper, viz., self-toning, 
may, we think, be broadly classed, without 
injustice to it, with the results obtained on 
ordinary printing-out paper by the combined 
bath. Here, experience is somewhat conflicting: 
probably for the reason that self-toning papers, 
being chiefly used by amateurs, are not always 
handled under the best conditions for working 
which papers secure in professional establish- 
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**E quella donna ch’ a Dio mi menava disse Muta 
pensier, 
Pensa ch’ io sono presso a colui ch’ ogni torto 
disgrava.”’ 
“To mi rivolsi all amoroso suono del mio 
conforto.”’ 
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ments. Still, we think that general experience 
is to the effect that their permanence is a little 
inferior to that of printing-out paper toned in 
the separate bath. A distinction must also be 
drawn between gelatine and collodion self- 
toning papers; there seems no doubt that those 
of the latter class are superior to those of the 
former in stability. Of the remaining type of 
silver-printing paper, namely, collodio-chloride, 
there is greater divergence in the matter of perma- 
nence than in the case of perhaps any other paper. 
The impermanence in this case takes the form 
not usually of general fading or yellowing, but 
that of the appearance of spots often within a 
very short time of the prints having been made. 
Worked under the best conditions and with the 
fullest knowledge of the precautions which are 
needed in its manipulation, collodio-chloride 
paper is no doubt capable of yielding prints 
which are the equal, if not the superior, of 
those on ordinary printing-out paper toned by 
the separate bath. But in less skilled hands 
its results have often proved to be positively 
fugitive, a chief cause no doubt being the 
necessity to remove all traces of the acid plati- 
num toning-bath before the prints are passed on 
to fixing and further attention. 

In concluding these notes, we should revert 
for a moment to the platinum printing-process, of 


which we have spoken above, as though its 
results were invariably of the very highest de- 


gree of permanence. An exception to this 
general statement needs to be mentioned. While 
nothing in the way of a photographic image is 
more permanent than that of a black platinum 
print, the same cannot be said of all platinum 
prints of sepia color. Methods of introducing 
a greater or less degree of warmth by additions 
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of mercury, etc., to the developing bath when 
using the black paper almost all of them repre- 
sent a sacrifice of undoubted permanence to 
pleasing appearance. Also, we think it may be 
accepted as true that, for really permanent sepia 
results on the papers especially manufactured 
for this effect, hot development is an essential 
factor. Such is the method adopted for the 
sepia paper of the Platinotype Company, and 
both chemical tests and those of time fully 
prove that the results are permanent. Equally 
we have in our possession plenty of examples of 
sepia platinum prints in the making of which the 
method adopted has been that of cold develop- 
ment on papers manufactured for use according 
to this system: they show the pronounced fad- 
ing which is the result of ordinary exposure in 
moderately lighted rooms over a period of years 
which is not more than ten at the outside. 
Palladiotype prints, recently come into use as 
the result of the restriction on platinum, pre- 
sumably are just as permanent as those by the 
ordinary platinum process. This is only an in- 
ference from the known properties of palladium 
metal; but it is no doubt one which experience, 
as time goes on, of palladiotype prints will con- 
firm. We have not referred to oil or Bromoil 
prints or those transfer effects obtained by 
taking impressions from these latter. Obviously 
such prints possess exactly the permanence of the 
inks which are used for pigmenting. There is no 
reason, whatever, why these inks should not be 
fully permanent, and therefore such prints, both 
from the nature of the pigment which forms the 
image and from that of the medium which holds 
it, deserve to rank as fully the equal as regards 
permanence of those by any process. 

British Journal of Photography. 


NORMAN IRVING BLACK 
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Nude-Photography as a Business 


CORRESPONDENT on the Pacific Coast 

asks to be informed with regard to the 
practice of photography of the nude. To 
quote from his letter to us: ‘As professional 
photographers, we are in need of reaching out 
for more business. Do you think that it would 
be a help or a hindrance to business in a town 
of 5000, with a rural population of another 
5000, to attempt to branch out into nude- 
photography? Good business is supplying what 
the people want. You, who have more exten- 
sive knowledge of photographic affairs, may 
know if the general masses are sufficiently 
appreciative of art and beautiful human bodies 
to patronize my work. How could I go about 
to start the ball rolling? Could a set of Aurora 
Life-Studies, such as you advertise, be used 
to help? If so, what would you suggest should 
be done? How would you advise me?” 

The correspondent is doubtless prompted 
by a desire to engage in the practice of photog- 
raphy of the nude merely for pecuniary profit. 
However, he does not appear to realize the 
difficulties that attach to such an undertaking, 
particularly in a community where art, as he 
terms it, may not be appreciated in the right 
way. Besides, he may not be able to distin- 
guish between offensive realism and artistic 
interpretation of the human form divine. Even 
if our friend were to treat the subject in an 
attractively pictorial sense, he might be con- 
fronted by certain dangers, such as the arm of 
the law, which certainly would be invoked by 
the so-called prudes in art. However, our 
reply to the photographer was brief and clear, 
for we advised him to drop the subject altogether, 
as it was not feasible—except, perhaps, in con- 
nection with legitimate work for some art- 
institute or school of drawing. Of course, were 
he a painter, sculptor, illustrator, designer or 
art-student, he would be justified to photograph 
from a living model; but even then, it would 
be best to obtain permission from the local 
authorities. 

First of all, the photographer desirous to 
undertake this class of work should possess 
original ideas calling for expression, first-rate 
artistic ability and a full appreciation of the 
requirements of the pictures to be made. 


Blocking Up the Highlights 


ERSONS who are taking up practical 

photography, for the first time, are fre- 
quently embarrassed for the lack of knowledge 
of technical terms used in the art-science. 
Among these terms is “blocking up the high- 
lights,” about which several correspondents 
have written us for information. Needless to 
say that it is a fault to be avoided, and consists 
in carrying the development so far as to render 
the highlights virtually opaque, so that no light 
can penetrate these parts of the negative by the 
time the shadows are printed. Of course, the 
only way to print the detail in overdeveloped 
highlights—unless it is entirely invisible—is to 
sacrifice the shadows by overprinting them; 
but this is not advisable, as it means the ruin 
of the entire print. The best way to lighten 
the blocked-up highlights, and to enable any 
existing detail to assert itself, is to apply local 
reduction. This can be accomplished, to a large 
extent, in the developing-process, by using 
either a very diluted developer or, if the high- 
lights are the most important parts in the pict- 
ure, by stopping development when detail in 
the highlights has been reached and before the 
highlights are “blocked up” by an excessive 
deposit of silver. To reduce only a part of the 
negative is sometimes more difficult than to 
reduce the whole of it, because, being applied 
with a brush, the reducer is likely to produce 
a strong line of demarcation. In case immer- 
sion of the entire plate is contemplated, the 
best reducer—one that will act more upon the 
highlights than the shadows—is ammonium 
persulphate. 


Ir would seem that the undue prominence 
given the chair in studio-portraiture were a 
subject of just criticism. It is the sharply 
focused, elaborately carved high-back chair that 
is given greater prominence than that of the 
sitter and affects the beholder like a blow be- 
tween the eyes. It reminds one of a painting 
where the ponderous gold frame overshadows 
the picture. Let the design of the chair be 
simple and subdued, and subservient to the sitter. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 










Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, or artistic design, suitably engraved. 

Certificates of award, printed on parchment-paper, 
signed by the Publisher, and suitable for framing, 
will be sent on request, and free of charge, to winners 
of prizes or Honorable Mention. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. As many prints as desired, may be entered, 
but they must represent, throughout, the 
personal, unaided work of competitors. 
Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be- 
fore Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. All prints 
should be mounted on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the backof every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. However, this does not 
prevent the photographer from disposing of other 
prints from such negatives after he shall have re- 
ceived official recognition. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board, not the flexible kind—or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 


first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 








Awards—Still Life Competition 
Closed February 28, 1918 


First Prize: J. W. Newton. 

Second Prize: Fannie T. Cassidy. 

Third Prize: H. R. Decker. 

Honorable Mention: R. W. Baker, Harry C. Berdan, 
E. G. Dunning, Alice F. Foster, Bertran F. Hawley, 
Chas. A. Hughes, Franklin I. Jordan, John R. Marshall, 
Katherine McManness, Alexander Murray, A. W. 
Newman, Clarence A. Pierce, H. J. Shipton, Kenneth 
D. Smith, W. Stelcik, Anthony J. Weis, Elliott Hughes 
Wendell, A. S. Workman. 


Subjects for Competition — 1918 


“‘Rainy-Day Pictures.” Closes April 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes May $1. 

“The Spirit of Spring.” Closes June 30. 
“Landscapes with Figures.” Closes July 31. 
“‘Shore-Scenes.”’ Closes August 31. 

“The Spirit of Summer.” Closes September 30. 
“‘Vacation-Pictures.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.’ Closes November 30. 
“Flashlights.” Closes December 31. 


1919 


_“The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 
““Still-Life.”” Closes February 28. 
“The Spirit of Winter.’’ Closes March $1. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Sunshine Makes a Difference 


In looking for subjects, the camerist should not be 
too quick to dismiss a closed-in-landscape scene on a 
gloomy or sunless day, when it may lack pictorial in- 
terest. He should make a mental or written record of 
its general appearance, visit the spot on a bright day 
or when the sun imparts character to the scene and 
creates a picture. He will be rewarded for the effort. 

Ww. A. 3. 
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THE SPIRIT OF HELPFULNESS 





Copyright, 1918, J. W. Newton 


J. W. NEWTON 


FIRST PRIZE—STILL LIFE 


Spirit of Spring—Advanced Competition 
Closes June 30, 1918 


No matter how many times we have experienced 
the exhilaration of Springtime beauty and brightness, 
each year finds us thrilled anew with delight. It is 
eminently the season of the year when sunshine, 
flowers and youth should predominate in every photo- 
graph. Despite the terrible conflict, now raging in 
Europe, we should turn to Nature; and, if possible, 
absorb from her the tranquillity and courage to “keep 
the home-fires burning”’ brightly, that our boys over- 
seas may face the foe, undisturbed by a show of weak- 
nessat home. Many a sufferer from physical or mental 
ills has found Dame Nature both physician and com- 
forter. This spring, under the most chaotic conditions 
the world has ever known, the camerist has the inesti- 
mable privilege to bring a ray of happiness to others, 
and, in so doing, lighten his own burden. Pictures 
that pulsate with the very heartbeat of re-awakened 
Nature should be entered in this competition. 

Without a doubt, apple- or cherry-tree blossoms, in 
their delicate pinkness and fragrance, offer the most 
appropriate subjects. Whether it is an entire tree or 
but a small blossom-covered branch, every bit of dainty 
tracery and color-value should be retained. Often, 
a hillside, on whose slope an orchard is in full bloom, 
offers a change of subject—particularly, if a fittingly 
placed bank of cumulus clouds tops the hill. Un- 


fortunately, photography is still handicapped to re- 

produce all the shimmering atmospheric softness that 

accompanies Springtime beauty in field or orchard. 
As to me, there has always been a peculiar fascina- 





tion for lakes, ponds and streams in the early spring. 
From the time that the first frog-chorus begins its 
twilight-concerts, there is much pictorial material to 
be found about the shores of all inland bodies of 
water. Clumps of reeds, cat-tails and pussy-willows 
offer many possibilities as subjects or backgrounds for 
Springtime studies. Flooded marsh-lands, checkered 
with playing lights and shadows caused by clouds 
moving across them, are suitable subjects for the Spirit 
of Spring competition. However, the camerist must 
be a good technician as well as a sensitive pictorialist 
to attempt subjects which require wise selection and 
artistic treatment. 

Although the mind naturally turns to the fields and 
woods in thinking of Spring, it should be remembered 
that urban communities, as well, have their Spring- 
time joys. The bright, warm sunshine attracts the 
children to the city-playgrounds. Weary mothers 
with fretful babies seek relief from crowded tenements 
in the recreation-centers, and the hurdy-gurdy man is 
abroad. Genre-studies of city-life, during the early 
spring-days, may just as truly breathe the Spirit of 
Spring as pictures made in the open country. The 
rejuvenation of amusement-parks is a perennial sign 
of approaching summer. Again, at the yacht-clubs, 
boats are being scraped, painted and made ready for 
summer-cruising. Athletic fields are being rolled and 
re-marked. Open trolley-cars make their appearance 
on the streets; and now and then, a man in the crowd 
wears a new straw hat. Here is the thought; let the 
resourceful pictorialist develop it. 

There are many possibilities for suitable Spring- 
time pictures in and about the home. Especially 
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should those camerists, who occupy single houses and 
who have gardens, make the most of their opportuni- 
ties. In the suburbs of every large city, there are 
many homes that are literally surrounded by beautiful 
lawns, flower-beds and gardens—all of which have great 
pictorial value in the hands of the skilled worker. 
Often, through tact and courtesy, it is possible for the 
*‘gardenless”’ pictorialist to obtain permission to make 
pictures in the garden of his more fortunate neighbor. 

The advent of Spring has its effect on birds and 
animals. A newly arrived pair of robins engaged in 
deciding upon the location of their nest, is a subject 
that may be used appropriately by the intelligent 
camerist. The gambols of colts and calves in the 
pasture and the general liveliness of work on the farm 
may suggest possibilities of pictorial photography 
hitherto unimproved. It is impossible to make a list 
of available subjects; but I hope that the few brief 
hints already given will help the camerist to do his own 
constructive thinking. 

The Spirit of Spring knows no limitations. The 
simple act of a poor tenement-dweller placing a small 
potted plant on the fire-escape that it may thrive in 
the bright sunshine, is evidence enough that in her 
heart the Spirit of Spring has found a welcome. Al- 
though we turn naturally to nature, we must remember 
that there are thousands in our great cities to whom 
Spring means just as much as to the hundreds living 
in the country. However, both cannot enjoy exactly 
the same manifestations. It seems to me that the 
well-equipped worker—wherever he may be—should 
attempt to portray the Spirit of Spring as he finds it 
in his own locality. Let the city-dweller give us his 
interpretation and the man from the country his 
version. By so doing, this competition should be 
invaluable to us all as a study of deep human and 
pictorial interest. 

Obviously, none of the pictures submitted should 
be forced. Unless it expresses spontaneously the Spirit 
of Spring, it will find small favor with the judges. 
Our competition of a year ago was a success; but at 
its conclusion it seemed as if the supply of available 
subjects had hardly been touched. This year, we 
hope that contestants will think a little harder and by 
so doing obtain more original results. Although all 
camerists must creep before they can walk, photo- 
graphically, it should not be assumed that because a 
beautiful cherry-tree in full bloom typifies the Spirit 
of Spring it must be photographed year aiter year. Try 
another subject this year. Give the matter enough 
serious thought to get out of the beaten path. If it 
is worth while to enter this competition at all, it is 
worth careful thought and preparation. The result 
will be a more virile contest and greater progress in 
photographic expression on the part of every entrant. 
Make the effort—it is worth it. 

A. 4. B. 


Personality and Technique 


In a recent discussion on the importance of tech- 
nique to the pictorial worker, photography was aptly 
compared to literature. A photographer has some- 
thing to say—a story to tell—just as the author or 
journalist, but simply employs a different medium. 
We have the news-paragraph and the press-photo- 
graph, a story of immediate interest told clearly and 
concisely without extenuation. We have the catalog 
or guide-book and the record-photograph—a statement 
of fact plainly but well told, each point of interest 
receiving its due meed of attention. Then we have 
more romantic literature and pictorial photography, 
where nature is seen through a personality and the 


sensations described or the work may be purely a 
work of imagination. How much depends on the use 
of punctuation and emphasis in literature we know. 
The dramatic style suited to certain subjects is out of 
place in others. Bright contrasts, somber moods, 
elation and depression’ are conveyed by the same 
medium, and it is the treatment—the use of the 
medium—that determines the style. No artist can 
express himself in an unknown tongue. In the use of 
words the aspirant to fame must spend years of train- 
ing, not only in understanding the meanings and 
relative importance of the words he uses, but in em- 
ploying them as a means of self-expression. So too 
the photographer in a more difficult medium, because 
less capable of direct control, must devote years of 
training to understand the meaning of the various 
processes, and the correct choice as a means of express- 
ing to others what he has seen and felt. In self- 
expression the means—the technique—must be so 
perfectly under control as to become momentarily part 
of the expression. Hence the supreme importance of 
technique, and it will be found if the names of the 
leaders in pictorial photography to-day are examined, 
that they are all workers who have a thorough knowl- 
edge of technical matters.—The Amateur Photographer. 


Storing Negatives 


THERE is one great advantage about keeping both 
glass- and film-negatives in envelopes made of trans- 
parent paper—that the negative can be looked at and 
identified without taking it out of its envelope. More 
negatives are damaged by being turned over to find 
some particular one than by the lapse of time, and the 
transparent envelope protects them from injury from 
this source. A system of filing and cataloging, by 
which any negative required can be found with a 
minimum of disturbance of the others, also tends to 
prevent damage.—Photography. 


Broken Negatives 


Ir any of your readers have suffered from some 
valued negative being “found broken,” without any 
ostensible reason, it may save them further annoyance 
from a like incident if I point out that one way in which 
such a thing happens is the method of storing negatives 
adopted by many amateurs. They put a sheet of 
paper between each pair of plates, and keep the nega- 
tives in the original plate-boxes, which are piled one on 
top of another. The result is that the bottom box is 
exposed to a great deal of pressure, and if it is quite 
full, that pressure is transmitted to the plates within it. 
Another cause is the use of a printing-frame which has 
warped. If on putting a negative into a printing- 
frame it can be rocked on either of its two pairs of 
opposite corners, the frame should be rejected and 
either destroyed or marked, so that it will not be used 
inadvertently. Sooner or later it is sure to lead to a 
smash. It is a bad plan also to leave a negative in a 
printing-frame indefinitely.—Photography. 


Care of Studio-Tools 


It is not only the photographer himself who requires 
to be kept in working-order by various processes of 
overhauling and lubrication, but many of his appliances 


require the same care. The amount of unnecessary 
physical and mental wear and tear caused by the use 
of faulty tools may be taken lightly by the proprietor 
of a business, particularly if he hires someone to use 
them; but there is another point from which the matter 
must be considered, and that is the amount of actual 
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SECOND PRIZE 
STILL LIFE 


YOUR WORLD AS YOU MAKE IT 


FANNIE T. CASSIDY 





THIRD PRIZE—STILL LIFE 


loss due to wasted time, spoiled materials, and inferior 
work. The modern photographer is learning to use 
quite a lot of machinery to get out his work. There 
are mounting-presses, mechanical print-trimmers and 
bevelers in almost every studio, and it is by the systematic 
neglect of their conditions that much trouble arises. 
The stationer or printer sends the knife of his guillo- 
tine to be ground as often as it becomes dull, sometimes 
once a week. How long does the photographer work 
his print-trimmer or beveler before he sends the knives 
to be ground? Every day we see so-called beveled 
edges which are simply broken off with a blunt cutter, 
while the edges of many dry-mounted prints are filled 
with fine serrations. Even the burners of the dry- 
mounter require attending to occasionally, but we 
fear that so long as they will light up, little thought is 
taken for them. The right worker is becoming 
busier and busier, hence the wisdom of making the 
work as easy as possible by taking a look around now 
and putting the needful repairs in hand forthwith. 
There are few towns where there is not an intelligent 
cutler or tool-maker who will put all cutting appliances 
in order in a few hours. It is not necessary to go to the 
trouble and expense to send heavy parts back to the 
manufacturer.—British Journal of Photography. 


The V. P. Camera for the Professional 


A sHorT time ago in these columns we commented 
upon the value of a small camera in the professional 
studio. It possibly does not appear to the average 
professional that the small camera can be of immense 
use to him in much of his out-of-door work, but this 
is often really the case. We noted at a military sports- 
meeting a short time ago that we could use a small 
vest-pocket spool-film: camera and make consecutive 
exposures more rapidly than could a professional who 
was using one of the standard press focal-plane cameras; 


in fact, we were able to get two or three pictures of 
each event against his one. Then again the short- 
focus lens was used at a large aperture and with far 
greater sharpness at all planes than the larger instru- 
ment with a smaller stop; and even rapidly moving 
objects showed no trace of blur. The large aperture is 
also of immense value late in the day or when the light 
is weak. In street-work the small camera also had 
advantages to offer, being very rapidly and unobtru- 
sively used, and thus the groups of wooden-looking 
figures, often such a feature of professional views, star- 
ing stupidly at the camera are avoided. The exposure 
is made and the operator gone again before the un- 
wanted spectator has time to realize what is going on. 
Enlarging-methods are so simple, and the high-grade 
anastigmat gives such brilliant definition that there is 
nothing to be said even by the most biased professional 
against the use of the small camera on practical 
grounds, and we know of one or two who use it exclu- 
sively for such work. The economic side of the ques- 
tion is also well worth considering and has already been 
referred to on several previous occasions in these 
columns.—The Amateur Photographer. 


Volatile Liquids 


AN important word of caution appears in Photography 


with regard to inflammable liquids. Bottles contain- 
ing volatile liquids, especially liquids which give off in- 
flammable vapors, should never be placed on a high 
shelf, but on one near the floor. The reason for this 
is that the temperature near the ceiling of a room is 
often very much higher than is realized by those 
below: and the pressure which is thus caused inside the 
bottle has more than once caused such bottles to burst, 
sometimes with serious results. Even if it did not, 
it might lift the stopper; some of the vapor would 
then escape, and the contents become weaker. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTOGRAPIIIC FACTS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 





Lens-Lore for Professionals 


An excellent and timely suggestion is feund in The 
British Journal of Photography with regard to the un- 
fortunate lack of proper lens-information among the 
average professional workers. In spite of the efforts of 
the photographic press and sundry lecturers, the 
knowledge of lenses in general is a sealed book to most 
professional photographers. Many have no idea of any 
system of diaphragm-numbering, and in one case 
within our knowledge one of our leading portraitists did 
not know the meaning of achromatism, that is to say 
that an image could be sharply focused and the exposure 
yield a fuzzy negative. In practice the lack of this 
elementary knowledge often means serious pecuniary 
loss, as unsuitable lenses may be purchased at high 
prices, and lenses already on hand may not be utilized 
to their full capacity. The principal points on which 
the unscientific lens-user should seek information are 
briefly as follows: a thorough knowledge of the values 
of his lenses, giving a clear idea of their relative rapidi- 
ties at full aperture, with the ratio of exposures when 

. using the single components; what “‘distortion”’ really 
means, the “depth of field” obtainable at a given aper- 
ture with various focal lengths; the means of control- 
ling sharpness of definition; the meaning of spherical 
aberration as contrasted with curvature of field, achro- 
matism, and the properties of non-achromatic lenses, 
and particularly the care of lenses. This latter is an 
important item, as many good lenses are put out of 
order, and sometimes permanently ruined, by careless 
handling; thus, dropping a lens may not break the 
glasses, but it may disturb the centering and impair the 
definition; careless cleaning may partially depolish the 
surfaces, causing dull and foggy images, and damp will 
corrode the surfaces, causing what opticians call rust. 
On the other hand, such defects as bubbles in the glass, 
slight scratches, and even small chips, which alarm the 
uninitiated, should be estimated at their true value, as 
these cause little harm. All this information is to be 
found in any good elementary work on photography, 
and bears the same relation to scientific optics that a 
cookery book does to a treatise on dietetics. 


Recognizing the Printing-Process 


Some interesting facts with regard to recognizing 


printing-processes are given in Photography. It is 
often advantageous to be able to come to some definite 
conclusion as to the process by which a print has been 
produced. In some cases this is easy enough. A 
carbon-print reveals its character to the expert eye 
at a glance by the fact that its shadows are more 
glossy than its highlights, by the character and con- 
stancy of the tone throughout, and by a slight relief 
seen at the edge of a deep tone. A platinum-print is 
conspicuously free of any suggestion of a vehicle for 
the image on the paper. The picture seems to lie on 
the paper itself, just as a pencil-mark would do, 
and not to be carried in any film of size or gelatine. 
Some bromide- and gaslight-papers approach this very 
closely; but, if they are examined carefully they 
reveal the presence of some coating on the paper. 


This is confirmed by nipping one corner of the print 
between the teeth. The platinum-print shows no 
tendency to adhere; the gelatine-coating on the 
bromide- or gaslight-print does. A print which is 
known to be either silver or platinum can be identified 
by touching one of the shadow-parts with a brush 
dipped in a solution of mercuric chloride, The silver 
image is bleached by the mercury, while the platinum 
image is unaffected. It is generally easy to distinguish 
between prints on printing-out paper and those on 
bromide or gaslight which have been toned: the 
characteristic plum color is almost always present more 
or less in the printing-out paper print, unless that has 
not been toned at all. A chemical test is to apply a 
drop of a very strong sulpho-cyanide and gold-toning 
bath to one of the shadow tones. If the print is on 
printing-out paper, the toning-bath turns it to a colder 
shade; if it is a sulphide-toned bromide- or gaslight- 
print it becomes warmer and ultimately a bright red. 
Prints on plain salted paper toned with platinum may 
bear a very close resemblance to platinum-prints; but 
a solution of potassium cyanide will reduce the salted 
paper image, but will leave the platinum image un- 
touched. A question which may often arise is whether 
some commercial postcard is a pure photograph or is 
made by a photo-mechanical process. This can gener- 
ally be ‘settled by a careful examination of the image 
with a magnifier. If there is a perceptible grain, 
regular or irregular, it is almost sure-to be a photo- 
mechanical production. The paper on which it is 
printed will also give a clue, as quite a common stock 
will serve for photo-mechanical work, whereas for a 
photograph the paper must be of first-rate quality and 
one that will stand wetting. 


Two Useful Cements 


Tuanks to J. R. B. in The Amateur Photographer 
we have two more excellent formule to make useful 
adhesives. To cement any hard material, such as 
broken porcelain or glass, which is not required to 
stand heat, a very useful cement is made as follows:— 
Gelatine is soaked in its own volume of water for three 
or four hours at a moderate heat, an equal volume of 
glacial acetic acid added, and the whole heated till 
thoroughly homogeneous. It should set to a stiff 
jelly on cooling, and if not, more gelatine should be 
added and the whole reheated. The surfaces to be 
repaired should be dry and clean and heated, the 
cement being applied warm with a strip of wood. 
The surfaces should be squeezed together and the 
article bound up with twine and left over-night to 
set. The excess can be washed off by means of a 
cloth and a little hot water. Where the article has to 
stand the action of hot water, the best cement is 
bichromate glue, which is made as follows:—Soak 
ordinary glue overnight in water and pour off the 
excess. Melt the glue by standing the containing 
vessel in a pan of boiling water. To this add about 
one-tenth its weight of bichromate of potash in a 
finely powdered state, and maintain the whole at a 
good heat till the salt is dissolved. The glue is applied 
and to harden, it should be exposed to light. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.50. 
Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Certificates of award, printed on parchment-paper, 
signed by the Publisher, and suitable for framing, 
will be sent on request, and free of charge, to: winners 
of prizes or Honorable Mention. 

ubject for each contest is ‘Miscellaneous ’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than one year’s practical camera-activity, 
and without any practical help from friend or profes- 
sional expert. A signed statement to this effect should 
accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 2} x 33 
to and including 3} x 5} inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be tastefully mounted. Subjects which 
have appeared in other publications are 
not eligible, nor may duplicate prints be 
sold, or entered in competition elsewhere, 
before Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface paper are not 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. However, he may dis- 
pose of other prints from such negatives after he shall 
have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board—not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed February 28, 1918 


First Prize: Henry Strutzenberg. 
Second Prize: Geo. C. Rockfellow. 
Third Prize: Emil H. Kopp, Jr. 
Honorable Mention: E. L. Wells Curtis, George W. 
French, Willard H. Harting, Henry L. Osborn, C. A. 
Pierce, Chas. I. Thylstrup. 


Change in the Beginners’ Competition. 


Tue Publisher is fully aware that the character 
of this competition calls for a change. By having 
permitted workers to enter prints here that have never 
been in a competition elsewhere, he has given a gen- 
erous scope and wide interest to this competition, 
which appears to have won general approval, judging 
by the number of participants. late, however, 
the pictorial standards of contributions to this com- 
petition has been of a very high order—so much so, 
indeed, that real beginners have been crowded out. 

In future, this competition will be limited to actual 
beginners, but not to those who have been using 
their cameras only a few weeks. Competitors must 
have had some really practical experience in pic- 
torial selection, developing and printing. Those 
who make only the exposures, entrusting the photo- 
finishing to others—friends or professional experts— 
are not eligible; neither are workers of over one 
year’s camera-activity. Past and future _partici- 
pants who have won a first prize in the Beginners’ 
Competition automatically drop out, but may enter 
the Competition for Advanced Workers. The three 
prizes, offered in the Beginners’ Competition, will 
be continued as heretofore. 


Light, Heat, and Glare 


WHEN photographing in a tropical country for the 
first time the photographer must be on his guard lest 
he is misled by the heat and glare into giving exposures 
which are too short. A negative is underexposed when 
the shadows of the subject show no detail; and it 
does not follow, because the direct sunshine is very 
powerful, that there is a strong light falling on the 
shadows also. In fact, in countries where the sky is 
generally cloudless, the shadows of subjects out of 
doors are darker than they are in such climate as that 
of England; and experts have declared that in no 
part of the world is the lighting more powerful than 
it is in this country on a bright day with plenty of 
white clouds. The clouds act as great reflectors, and 
so allow the exposures to be short. In the same way 
the increase of heat from the sun in the tropics is not 
accompanied by a similar increase in the actinic power 
of the light, as is shown by an exposure-meter; the 
paper will not be found to darken very much more 
rapidly on a brilliant day in Egypt, for example, than 
it does in Great Britain. It is a mistake, therefore, 
to cut down exposures abroad, unless one is at a great 
altitude, in* which case the meter will show an in- 
creased power in the light, while the lighting may be 
helped by the presence of snow.—Photography. 
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INNOCENCE 


Overhaul Your Camera Equipment 


Now is the psychological moment to overhaul your 


entire photo-equipment. The camerist has just as 
much right to take the necessary time as the fisherman, 
golfer or motorist; but, for some reason, the person with 
a camera is rever taken so seriously as amateurs in 
other activities. However, whatever our point of 
view may be, the fact remains that a photographic out- 
fit needs as much care as a fisherman’s kit and, in most 
cases, more! Many amateur camerists do very little 
photographic work in winter and, in consequence, damp- 
ness, dust and corrosion often play havoc with excel- 
lent outfits. The approach of warm weather makes it 
imperative that the camerist be ready to make pictures 
and to do this, his equipment must be in perfect con- 
dition and carefully watched. 

If a camera has been laid away carefully in its 
carrying-case, it may need very little attention. On the 
other hand, if it has been literally thrown on some top 
shelf, which is subject to heat or cold, the camera may 
seriously need inspection. The lens and _ shutter 
should receive first examination. If the lens has been 
capped or otherwise protected, it should need nothing 
more than a gentle wiping off with an old well-washed 
handkerchief. Should the lens show any discoloration 
that cannot be removed by careful rubbing, it ought 


HENRY STRUTZEN BERG 


to be sent to the manufacturer. On no account attempt 
to clean it. Hundreds of expensive lenses have been 
ruined by amateurs who thought they could do it as well 
as the lens-maker. Unless the amateur knows just 
what he is doing, all technical handling of lenses should 
be entrusted solely to those who are trained and ex- 
perienced. 

The next step is to inspect the exterior and interior 
of the camera-box including the bellows. Dry heat 
sometimes will reduce leather to a state of brittleness 
which causes the leather-covering or the bellows to 
crack. In the case of the bellows, this is a serious 
matter as light is almost sure to leak in and cause fog 
on plates or films. Many good methods to discover 
holes in bellows have been mentioned in Puoto-Era, 
so that it is not necessary to repeat them here. Suffice 
it to say that any bellows that resembles a sieve in its 
ability to leak, should be replaced by a new one. 

The shutter is second in importance to the lens. As 
a rule, any shutter of standard make will need no 
attention provided it was put away in first-class con- 
dition. However, sometimes the pneumatic pistons 
and cylinders need to be re-buffed as they become 
gummed up after long disuse. Obviously, this work 
should be given to a skilled shutter-mechanic and in 
no event should it be attempted by the amateur him- 
self. Focal-plane shutters should be examined for 
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pinholes or cracks in the fabric of the curtain; and the 
tension-spring may need a little tightening. All shut- 
ters should be released at the various speeds indicated 
on the dial and any marked differences noted so that 
they may receive proper attention. 

Without a doubt, both the camera and the carrying- 
case will be greatly improved by a coat of leather- 
dressing such as may be obtained now from nearly all 
photo-dealers. The refreshed appearance and_in- 
creased life of the camera-covering will more than pay 
for the extra effort. 

Developing-tanks, trays, printing-frames, chemicals 
and other accessories should receive particular atten- 
tion. Any part of the equipment that can be dispensed 
with should be sold or given away. We all have a 
habit of keeping things long after they have served their 
usefulness or are needed. The accumulated photo- 
graphic débris of most amateurs is a mark of inefficiency 
rather than one of merit. Now is the time to pick and 
choose the essentials from those articles that should be 
sold, destroyed or given to some less fortunate camerist. 
That which may be of no value to the owner might 
be a godsend to another. Naturally, such an article 
should be in good condition, although unused by the 
owner. For example, suppose an amateur changes 
from a 2} x 3} to a 4.x 5 camera; obviously, the ac- 
cessories to develop and print 2} x 3} pictures are of 
no use in connection with 4 x 5 finishing. Hence, rather 
than place the 2} x 3} equipment on a top shelf to 
gather rust and eventually to become worthless, sell 
it or otherwise dispose of it. 

With regard to chemicals and sensitized paper-stock 
it is probable that—unless packed carefully in tight 
containers—both chemicals and paper are of no photo- 
graphic value. This loss is due to lack of foresight in 
the fall when chemicals and paper should be disposed of 
and should nc? be allowed to deteriorate during the 
winter. 

A thorough photographic overhauling, such as I have 
suggested, will be of technical and financial benefit to 
every amateur. At its conclusion he should be pre- 
pared to make his summer filled with photographic 
pleasure and profit. It is well worth two or three 
evenings’ work, and those who know, endorse the idea 
enthusiastically. A. H. B. 


Angle of View and the Vest-Pocket Camera 


One of the objections preferred against the use of 
the vest-pocket camera is that the short-focus lens 
necessarily fitted includes a very wide angle, and, 
the image being so small, the beginner is tempted to 
approach too near his subject, so introducing un- 
pleasantly sharp perspective. The terms wide, me- 
dium, and narrow angle are purely relative, and have 
meaning only when referred to some standard and when 
the size of plate covered is taken into consideration. 
We know that the eye embraces an angle of view of 
some 60 degrees and, taking this as a normal basis, 
we find that most standard patterns of camera are 
made to include approximately this angle. For 
instance, a 7-inch lens on a half-plate includes an 
angle of view of 57 degrees, calculated on the diagonal 
of the plate and allowing for the rebate edges which 
are trimmed away. A 44-inch lens on a quarter- 
plate similarly includes an angle of view of 58 degrees. 
Now, the 3-inch lens fitted to the standard patterns 
of vest-pocket camera includes only some 48 degrees, 
when allowance is made for the rebate edges; this is 
equal to a lens of 8}-inch focal length on a half-plate. 
The modern beginner’s outfit is often a vest-pocket 
camera and a_ fixed-focus daylight-enlarger, and 
where this is the case the angle is narrowed still further 


by the border-masking device, which reduces it to 
some 46 degrees or equal to a 9-inch lens on a half- 
plate. We remember a correspondence some time 
ago in one of our cotemporaries with regard to a 
picture reproduced, which was approved by the critic 
on account of its drawing and the narrow angle in- 
cluded. On calculating the angle subtended by the 
diagonal of the portion of the negative used in the 
production of the print, it was found to be about 
43 degrees or very little less than the maximum pos- 
sible with our beginner’s combination of vest-pocket 
camera and fixed-focus daylight-enlarger. It is only 
when the worker goes too close to his subject, with 
the idea of getting it on a large scale, that the 
little camera fails—The Amateur Photographer. 


Dead-Black Varnishes for Photographic 
Woodwork 


One of the most frequent needs of the amateur 
photographer—especially if he (or she) takes a delight 
in making up pieces of apparatus, or in effecting 
small repairs—is a reliable receipt for a dead-black 
varnish. 

The three following formule are recommended 
as being thoroughly practical; they entail very little 
trouble to compound, and are given with the hope 
that they may prove of assistance to other workers. 


No. 1. 
Borax... 
Glycerine. . 
Shellac. 
Water... 


Boil these until thoroughly dissolved, and then add :— 
Nigrosine, W.S....... 30 gr. 


No. 2. 


Dissolve sufficient celluloid—old _ film-negative, 
cleaned off and cut into small shreds will answer ad- 
mirably—in amyl acetate to form astiff syrup. This 
should then be thinned with acetone, and enough 
lamp-black added to give the desired color. When 
the first coating is dry upon the wood, a second coat 
may be given, should it appear necessary. 


15 gr. 

15 minims. 
30 gr. 

4 oz. 


Paint over the woodwork to be treated with a solu- 
tion of— 
Cupric chloride 
Potassium bichromate 


And directly the surface is quite dry, apply— 


150 gr. 


Aniline hydrochlorate. . . 
2h oz. 


Water 


Wipe off any yellowish powder that forms. Re- 
peat the process till the correct intensity of color is 
obtained, and finish off with a little boiled linseed-oil, 
which should be rubbed gently into the wood. 

The Amateur Photographer. 


A Tip for Kodak Tank-Owners 


“Ty must have been a source of some annoyance to 
all Kodak tank-owners to think that they had to fix 
the film laboriously with their hands when all the 
time they had a tank admirably suited for it,” says 
F. B. in The Amateur Photographer. “But I suppose 
they were afraid that the one or two rinse-outs recom- 
mended would be insufficient to remove the developer. 
However I have got over that difficulty by making 
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a hole in the bottom of the tank; to this hole you 
can fix (1) a tap by soldering it on or (2) a cork. The 
tap is to be recommended as being neater and more 
permanent, but personally I have put into the hole 
a cork consisting of a ring of rubber and a glass stopper, 
and this I find quite watertight and satisfactory. My 
process is as follows: I add water a little above the 
embossed ring—as the cork projects a little—and then 
develop as usual. I find the extra water makes no 
appreciable difference in the time for developing. 
After developing as usual I take out the cork and put 
the whole tank under a tap of running water for five 
minutes. Then I replace the cork and fill the tank 
with the fixing solution. I leave the film in the fixing 
solution for half an hour, inverting it every five min- 
utes—this may be too long, but it is best to make 
sure. After the half-hour is up, I again put the tank 
under a tap of running water for about an hour or 
less; after this it is best to take the film out, free it 
from the paper, and wash it separately for a few min- 
utes. It can then be hung up and dried.” 


Experimental Photography 


Ir is a matter for regret that few amateur photog- 
raphers do any systematic experimental work, and 
by experimental work we do not mean original scien- 
tific investigations into the mechanism of a new 
process, or research on the nature of the latent image, 


GEORGE C. ROCKFELLOW 


but rather that kind of experimental work which has 
for its object the familiarization with the ordinary 
manipulations or technique of a hitherto untouched 


branch of photography. This might, indeed, be 
classed as private study. At the present time, when 
outside operations are so much restricted, we have 
opportunity for this class of work. The exact nature 
of the work taken in hand will depend upon the ex- 
perience and inclination of the individual worker, 
but in commencing a course of study it is advisable 
to lay out a scheme in advance, and work systemati- 
cally, as only in this way will the work be of educational 
value. Negative-making, intensification, reduction, 
etc., bromide- and gaslight-printing and toning, brom- 
oil, gum-bichromate, plain salted papers, and other 
printing-processes all afford a field for experimental 
work. A well-kept notebook will also be of great 
assistance, where the records deal with variations 
from the normal procedure. In this way we shall 
learn what can and what cannot be done with any 
process, and if a particular effect is desired, its attain- 
ment will more certain. In view of the great 
developments there will be after the war in the photo- 
graphic industry, and in the application of photo- 
graphic processes in other he. i of industry as 
well as in more artistic directions, it behooves every 
worker who has even the minimum of leisure to devote 
some time to the improvement of technique. 
The Amateur Photographer. 
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pinholes or cracks in the fabric of the curtain; and the 
tension-spring may need a little tightening. All shut- 
ters should be released at the various speeds indicated 
on the dial and any marked differences noted so that 
they may receive proper attention. 

Without a doubt, both the camera and the carrying- 
case will be greatly improved by a coat of leather- 
dressing such as may be obtained now from nearly all 
photo-dealers. The refreshed appearance and_ in- 
creased life of the camera-covering will more than pay 
for the extra effort. 

Developing-tanks, trays, printing-frames, chemicals 
and other accessories should receive particular atten- 
tion. Any part of the equipment that can be dispensed 
with should be sold or given away. We all have a 
habit of keeping things long after they have served their 
usefulness or are needed. The accumulated photo- 
graphic débris of most amateurs is a mark of inefficiency 
rather than one of merit. Now is the time to pick and 
choose the essentials from those articles that should be 
sold, destroyed or given to some less fortunate camerist. 
That which may be of no value to the owner might 
be a godsend to another. Naturally, such an article 
should be in good condition, although unused by the 
owner. For example, suppose an amateur changes 
from a 2} x 34 to a 4.x 5 camera; obviously, the ac- 
cessories to develop and print 2} x 3} pictures are of 
no use in connection with 4x 5 finishing. Hence, rather 
than place the 2} x 3} equipment on a top shelf to 
gather rust and eventually to become worthless, sell 
it or otherwise dispose of it. 

With regard to chemicals and sensitized paper-stock 
it is probable that—unless packed carefully in tight 
containers—both chemicals and paper are of no photo- 
graphic value. This loss is due to lack of foresight in 
the fall when chemicals and paper should be disposed of 
and should not be allowed to deteriorate during the 
winter. 

A thorough photographic overhauling, such as I have 
suggested, will be of technical and financial benefit to 
every amateur. At its conclusion he should be pre- 
pared to make his summer filled with photographic 
pleasure and profit. It is well worth two or three 
evenings’ work, and those who know, endorse the idea 
enthusiastically. A. 


Angle of View and the Vest-Pocket Camera 


OnE of the objections preferred against the use of 
the vest-pocket camera is that the short-focus lens 
necessarily fitted includes a very wide angle, and, 
the image being so small, the beginner is tempted to 
approach too near his subject, so introducing un- 
pleasantly sharp perspective. The terms wide, me- 
dium, and narrow angle are purely relative, and have 
meaning only when referred to some standard and when 
the size of plate covered is taken into consideration. 
We know that the eye embraces an angle of view of 
some 60 degrees and, taking this as a normal basis, 
we find that most standard patterns of camera are 
made to include approximately this angle. For 
instance, a 7-inch Jens on a half-plate includes an 
angle of view of 57 degrees, calculated on the diagonal 
of the plate and allowing for the rebate edges which 
are trimmed away. A 43-inch lens on a quarter- 
plate similarly includes an angle of view of 58 degrees. 
Now, the 3-inch lens fitted to the standard patterns 
of vest-pocket camera includes only some 48 degrees, 
when allowance is made for the rebate edges; this is 
equal to a lens of 83-inch focal length on a half-plate. 
The modern beginner’s outfit is often a vest-pocket 
camera and a_ fixed-focus daylight-enlarger, and 


where this is the case the angle is narrowed still further 








by the border-masking device, which reduces it to 
some 46 degrees or equal to a 9-inch lens on a half- 
plate. We remember a correspondence some time 
ago in one of our cotemporaries with regard to a 
picture reproduced, which was approved by the critic 
on account of its drawing and the narrow angle in- 
cluded. On calculating the angle subtended by the 
diagonal of the portion of the negative used in the 
production of the print, it was found to be about 
43 degrees or very little less than the maximum pos- 
sible with our beginner’s combination of vest-pocket 
camera and fixed-focus daylight-enlarger. It is only 
when the worker goes too close to his subject, with 
the idea of getting it on a large scale, that the 
little camera fails —The Amateur Photographer. 


Dead-Black Varnishes for Photographic 
Woodwork 


One of the most frequent needs of the amateur 
photographer—especially if he (or she) takes a delight 
in making up pieces of apparatus, or in effecting 
small repairs—is a reliable receipt for a dead-black 
varnish. 

The three following formule are recommended 
as being thoroughly practical; they entail very little 
trouble to compound, and are given with the hope 
that they may prove of assistance to other workers. 


No. 1 
Borax. . 15 gr. 
Glycerine 15 minims. 
Shellac 30 gr. 
Water 4 072. 


Boil these until thoroughly dissolved, and then add: 
Nigrosine, W.S... 30 gr. 
No. 2. 


Dissolve sufficient celluloid—old __ film-negative, 
cleaned off and cut into small shreds will answer ad- 


mirably—in amy] acetate to form astiff syrup. This 
should then be thinned with acetone, and enough 
lamp-black added to give the desired color. When 


the first coating is dry upon the wood, a second coat 
may be given, should it appear necessary. 

Paint over the woodwork to be treated with a solu- 
tion of— 


Cupric chloride. . 75 gr. 
Potassium bichromate 75 gr. 
Wee... 2! oz. 
And directly the surface is quite dry, apply— 
Aniline hydrochlorate . 150 gr. 
Water...... 2} oz. 


Wipe off any yellowish powder that forms. Re- 
peat the process till the correct intensity of color is 
obtained, and finish off with a little boiled linseed-oil, 
which should be rubbed gently into the wood. 

The Amateur Photographer. 


A Tip for Kodak Tank-Owners 


“Iy must have been a source of some annoyance to 
all Kodak tank-owners to think that they had to fix 
the film laboriously with their hands when all the 
time they had a tank admirably suited for it,” says 
F. B. in The Amateur Photographer. “But I suppose 
they were afraid that the one or two rinse-outs recom- 
mended would be insufficient to remove the developer. 
However I have got over that difficulty by making 
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a hole in the bottom of the tank; to this hole you 
can fix (1) a tap by soldering it on or (2) a cork. The 
tap is to be recommended as being neater and more 
permanent, but personally I have put into the hole 
a cork consisting of a ring of rubber and a glass stopper, 
and this I find quite watertight and satisfactory. My 
process is as follows: I add water a little above the 
embossed ring—as the cork projects a little—and then 
develop as usual. I find the extra water makes no 
appreciable difference in the time for developing. 
After developing as usual I take out the cork and put 
the whole tank under a tap of running water for five 
minutes. Then I replace the cork and fill the tank 
with the fixing solution. I leave the film in the fixing 
solution for half an hour, inverting it every five min- 
utes—this may be too long, but it is best to make 
sure. After the half-hour is up, I again put the tank 
under a tap of running water for about an hour or 
less; after this it is best to take the film out, free it 
from the paper, and wash it separately for a few min- 
utes. It can then be hung up and dried.” 


Experimental Photography 


Ir is a matter for regret that few amateur photog- 
raphers do any systematic experimental work, and 
by experimental work we do not mean original scien- 
tific investigations into the mechanism of a new 
process, or research on the nature of the latent image, 
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but rather that kind of experimental work which has 
for its object the familiarization with the ordinary 
manipulations or technique of a hitherto untouched 
branch of photography. This might, indeed, be 
classed as private study. At the present time, when 
outside operations are so much restricted, we have 
opportunity for this class of work. The exact nature 
of the work taken in hand will depend upon the ex- 
perience and inclination of the individual worker, 
but in commencing a course of study it is advisable 
to lay out a scheme in advance, and work systemati- 
cally, as only in this way will the work be of educational 
value. Negative-making, intensification, reduction, 
etc., bromide- and gaslight-printing and toning, brom- 
oil, gum-bichromate, plain salted papers, and other 
printing-processes all afford a field for experimental 
work. A well-kept notebook will also be of great 
assistance, where the records deal with variations 
from the normal procedure. In this way we shall 
learn what can and what cannot be done with any 
process, and if a particular effect is desired, its attain- 
ment will be more certain. In view of the great 
developments there will be after the war in the photo- 
graphic industry, and in the application of photo- 
graphic processes in other branches of industry as 
well as in more artistic directions, it behooves every 
worker who has even the minimum of leisure to devote 
some time to the improvement of technique. 
The Amateur Photographer. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
867 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply 
is desired, enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


W. G. E.—At first glance we would say that the 
prints are decidedly out of focus. Second, that it 
looks to us as if the film were old and had adhered to 
the paper-backing, thereby giving the pictures a mottled 
appearance. Moreover, the pictures look to us to 
be overexposed. With fair sunlight at F/8, N. C. 
film and 3}; second, we believe that you would obtain 
an overexposed negative. In our opinion, +5 second 
would have been better. It must be remembered 
that snow-pictures are at all times more difficult to 
make than other kinds and this, no doubt, had some- 
thing to do with the trouble. The large blurs in the 
upper right-hand corner of the prints may be due to 
something in the bellows which drops down and thus 
gets in the direct light from the lens. Also, this may 
be due to fog, traced to a spool which was removed 
from the camera not tightly wound, or, possibly, it 
was inserted rather carelessly near a bright light, such 
as a window with the sunlight streaming in. In 
summing up the entire matter of both pictures, we 
still lean toward the belief that the film was old, 
because we have seen many pictures made on out- 
dated film which resemble those you sent us. Our 
suggestion would be to be very careful in loading the 
camera, see to it that the lens is perfectly clean and 
be careful not to use too slow an exposure with your 
Dynar lens, which is an excellent equipment. 

D. S. F.—With regard to reliable adhesive 
for fastening morocco to aluminum, we take 
it that you are interested to fasten the leather 
back of your camera to the aluminum-frame. This 
has been a perplexing problem for a good many years. 
The Eastman Kodak Company seem to be the only 
concern to have produced a glue which is virtually 
waterproof and efficient. We would suggest writing 
to them with regard to their formula, or, possibly, 
you might obtain a small quantity of it for your re- 
quirements. We can suggest trying the following 
which we obtained from a reliable English cotem- 
porary. This is known as the old Faraday cement. 
It is composed of four parts of beeswax, one part 
of resin and one part of Venetian Red, previously 
dried. This should be melted, altogether, in a sauce- 
pan, well stirred while cooling, remelted and _ stirred 
as above. This is to ensure thorough mixing. For 
use it is melted, and it is advisable, though not ab- 
solutely necessary, to heat the articles to be cemented. 
Faraday’s cement is as handy as sealing-wax, which 
it resembles, but is much more tenacious and, though 
hard, possesses great elasticity, so that it stands wear 
and tear weli. 

F. J. M.—The Panchromatic plates were 
overdeveloped, and in addition — due to the ray- 
filter or some other cause—are not focused sharply, 
as compared to the other set of negatives, which 
are very clear and sharp. We would suggest that 
you make sure that your filter, if you use one, is ab- 
solutely parallel to your lens and that you focus through 
this filter before you make an exposure. With re- 


gard to the second set of plates, we believe the trouble 








is due to the fact that you inserted the plate-holder 
by putting one corner of it in first, thereby opening 
the light-trap its entire length. The correct way 
to insert a plate-holder is to see to it that it goes 
in squarely and simultaneously its entire length, 
otherwise light may creep in through the light-trap. 
Aside from this suggestion, we believe that your 
negatives are very excellent in many ways. Pos- 
sibly, they might have received a little more exposure, 
but, even so, if they are carefully printed, they should 
yield good pictures. 

M. 8.—The best plan is not to fill your plate- 
holders with Autochrome plates until the day 
that they are to be exposed, as exposure to atmos- 
phere, even in this way, is not conducive to their 
preservation. Although the legend, ‘‘ending March 
1918,” is the limit of the responsibility of the manu- 
facturers for the keeping-qualities of the plates, such 
plates have been exposed several months after this 
limit and have yielded good results. This matter 
has been explained several times in PHoto-Era. 

A. P. W.—The Sears-Roebuck Anastigmat 
lenses, particularly the F/6.3 Citar and F/4.5 
Deltar are lenses which we believe will meet your 
requirements effectively. We understand that Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. are now manufacturing their own 
lenses in an improved plant, equipped with the very 
latest machinery. Our suggestion would be to obtain 
one of these lenses on ten days’ trial and then test 
it on your own work. By doing this, we believe that 
you can determine accurately whether the lens will 
meet your requirements or not. 

J. C.S.—Color-photography on paper could be 
accomplished, at the present time, in a thoroughls 
successful manner, only through a thoroughly scientific 
process and by a man who is, himself, somewhat 
scientific, and expert in the matter of printing. There- 
fore, the process has not yet been made popular and 
is not within the reach of every “‘amateur photog- 
rapher.” Processes of printing on paper, in the form 
of unlimited duplication, have been perfected by 
several persons in this country, but, for the lack of 
the proper dyes, made in Europe and unprocurable at 
the present time, these processes have not yet been 
placed upon the market. In one way, it is pleasing 
that Autochromes cannot be reproduced easily, be- 
cause, otherwise, like many other good things easy of 
accomplishment, the direct positive process of color- 
photography would become common and cheapened, 
and it would soon die an unnatural death. The 
process you mention in your letter is the one I refer to 
as being so difficult and requiring the highest possible 
scientific skill, and, even then, you require the co- 
operation of the inventor, despite the fact that the 
finished print, if done properly, is a beautiful thing and 
a joy forever. 

J. K—In answer to the question about 
developing plates with a warm developer, it 
stands to reason that the temperature much higher 
than 75° will invariably melt the emulsion, so that it 
will run off the plate or film. 

By referring to the “Dictionary of Photography,” 
by E. J. Wall or to “Cassell’s Cyclopedia of Photog- 
raphy,” you will find formule which are specially 
designed to give the effect you desire, 7.e., certain in- 
gredients are lessened in force so as to give others a 
chance to do more work, and the resulting action is 
one of softness instead of contrast. Then again, the 
effect you wish can often be obtained by the correct 
use of printing medium in the various grades of paper 
on the market. Your dealer will help you. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 





Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
stop used, exposure, developer and printing-process. 


A. J. W.—Your picture of a group of beer-mugs 
leaves nothing to be desired, unless a discriminating 
beholder might object to the plate decorated with a 
reproduction of the Madonna della Seggiola, which rests 
just behind the largest of the mugs. Therefore, this 
would appear to be an incongruity, as a plate having‘a 
picture suggesting a 
jovial subject would 
be more consistent. 

K. McM.—Your 
arrangement, inan at- 
tic, of an old trunk, a 
spinning-wheel and an 
old-fashioned chair, 
makes an attractive 
and consistent “Still- 
Life’’ subject. The 
only draw-back is that 
there is much more 
margin at the bottom 
than at the top of the 
picture. Also, a cor- 
ner of the chair, which 
latter occupies the 
right-hand portion of 
the picture, is cut off. 
The highlight on the 
back and spokes of 
the chair draws the 
interest away from the 
spinning-wheel. Why 
the chair is thus em- 
phasized, is not ap- 
parent. Technically 
the picture is ex- 
cellent. 

Your fruit-picture 
is well arranged, ex- 
cept that it suffers 
from an excess of pic- 


torial material—too 
many objects. The 
apples and grapes 
would have sufficed 


THE COWPATH 
THIRD 


to have formed a 
satisfactory and har- 
monious group. 

A. McK.—Your arrangement of an electric table- 
lamp, with decorated shade and several closed and 
opened books lying on the table, near the lamp, 
also a pair of eye-glasses, near an opened case, all 
of which constitute excellent material for a picture 
of this sort, is very good. Unfortunately, the theme 
is not well carried out, because of the large number 
of intense highlights, which characterize every object 
in this group. The eye wanders restlessly from 
the lamp-shade to the support, then to the open book, 
then to the group of three closed books, then to the 
book lying face down, and, finally, to the eye-glasses. 
There is no object in the picture where the eye may 
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rest peacefully. No doubt, it represents truthfully 
what the eye saw, but this is not the end of art—in 
this case, pictorial photography. 

Mrs. A.—In your portrait of a (middle-aged) 
gentleman the lighting, modeling, expression, etc., are 
highly meritorious, but the collar is in too high a key, 
being the first thing that attracts the eye, whether 
viewed at short or long distance. Judicious lighting 
and shading will reduce the extreme whiteness of the 
collar and impart the harmony now lacking. 

C. J. K.—Your view of a pond, in mid-winter, show- 
ing a group of skaters, is much underexposed. The 
speed of shutter, 1/500 second, was sufficient to arrest 
the graceful motion of the skaters, but they are 
merely silhouettes—no detail, no gradation, no quality 
in the figures, as well as in the trees and bushes 
that appear in the picture. The same is true of 
the snow, which you have rendered as absolutely 
pure white paper 
totally without char- 
acter. Your title, 
“Beautiful Winter,” 
might more fittingly 
be changed to “The 
Skaters,” because 
the snow is poorly 
represented and sac- 
rificed—by great 
underexposure—in 
favor of the rapidly 
moving figures. 


C. A. P.—Your 
“The Lonely Road,” 
representing a nar- 
row country road, 


partly covered with 
snow and fringed 
on each side with 
leafless trees, is very 


well conceived, with 
the entrance and 
exit of the curving 
road. Unfortu- 
nately, it appears 
to have been made 
on a sunless day, 
and there is no 
distinction in planes 
between the fore- 
ground and dis- 
tance. This feature 
could have been 
much improved had 
the picture been 
made on a_ sunny 


day, with suitable 
shadows, other- 
wise, the picture is 
very admirable. 

H. L. O.—Your winter-scene of a road with a row of 
trees at one side, and casting parallel shadows on the 
snow-covered road, is of the usual sort, namely, under- 
exposed, thus rendering the trees and all objects, except 
the snow, in inky blackness. This unnatural and in- 
artistic contrast can be avoided by simply giving full 
exposure. If the exposure is normal or less than nor- 
mal, the developer should be diluted and development 
prolonged, thus acting gradually and producing a well- 
graded and harmonious negative. Winter-scenes, like 
this, should be printed on suitable paper—contrasty 
when the negative is soft or flat and on a paper of soft 
quality when the negative is contrasty. 


EMIL H. 


KOPP, JR. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 








in the table. 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 
From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U.S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 


the tables on the opposite page. 





"These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- 
clined to be yellow or red. 

fLatitude 60° N. 
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MONTH AND WEATHER 





























The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. 


aumber given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky ; very 
distant landscapes; studies of rather 


heavy 
studies. 


clouds; sunset- and _ sunrise- 


1/2 Open landscapes without fore- 
ground ; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist ; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; per- 


PLATES. 


must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 


When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 





For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 


sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 
ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
most of the picture; brook-scenes with 


heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 

8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
48 interiors not open to the sky. 


Average indoor-portraits in a 
well-lighted room, light surroundings. 
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For Perpetual Reference 
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For other stops multiply by the number 
in the third column 


Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 











l ~ the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 

















Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 

Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington Xtra Speedy 

Class 3/4, P.E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 

Ilford Zenith 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 
Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 
Imperial Non-Filter 


Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 

W. & W. Panchromatic 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 


| 

bees dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 
ao 8 U.S. 1 F/4 xX 1/4 the size of diaphragm used. 
one a To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
2° "st U.S. 2 F/5.6 X 1/2 ground, in Feb., 2 to 8 p.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
2 g es from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In the 
> Ponte U. S. 2.4 F/6.3 XxX 5/8 table look for “Hour,” and under the column headed 
ELS ‘Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
a Ty U.8.3 F/7 X 3/4 If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
"S25 calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
rs S .£ v.38.s8 F/11 x2 given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
toy . 2 of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
= oe rod U. S. 16 F/16 x4 chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
S856 1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 
Spee U. S. 32 F/22 xs For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
. aca a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
<o cq 2 U. S. 64 F/32 xX 16 for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 

Bee class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 

! 1/32 second. 
Speeds of Plates on the American Market 
Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 

Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 

W. & W. Process Panchromatic 
Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 

Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 

Seed Process 

Class 100, P. E. 11 Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 


































































OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 








YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Contributing Critics Competition 
For full particulars with regard to prizes and rules 
governing this new competition see page 214, April, 
1918, PHoto-Era. Look this up before sending criti- 
cisms of the picture on this page. 


Successful Criticisms 

THERE are two things to criticize in this illustration 
the picture itself and its mounting. The marginal 
decorations, although graceful and interesting, dis- 
tract the attention and greatly weaken the attractive 
force of the principal subject, the boat and its pas- 
sengers. The gull in the upper margin is the highest 
light in the picture and irresistibly draws away the 
observer's attention. 

In the picture itself the principal fault is its entire 
lack of balance. The figure of the dog creates such a 
strong interest so near the right-hand margin that, to 





make the picture balance, it should be trimmed at the 
left almost up to the bow of the boat. The strong 
horizon-line is also unpleasantly placed. The point of 
view should have been changed so as to bring the 
figures of the child and dog entirely below the horizon. 


Henry W. Jones. 


REFERRING to the picture reproduced on page 158 
of the March issue, criticism of which is invited. 

This picture has too much weight on the right hand 
side, the dog, stern of the boat and the dark reflection 
in the water forming a dark mass that over-balances 
the slight bit of shore toward the left. The boat is 
too near the right hand side and the impression of 
distance at the left seems to lay a heavy task on the 
boy. Trimming three quarters of an inch from the 
left and one quarter inch from both the top and bottom 
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THE PICTURE 








helps this, and also removes the rocks or bar on which 
the boy will ground if he keeps his present course. 
Eliminating the ornament in the lower right hand 
corner also removes weight from that side and helps 
strike a better balance. Lightening the shore from 
about the boy’s head to the right edge also helps. 
The main figure of the boy is very pleasing and, well 
placed, would make an extremely attractive picture. 
E. O'Connor. 


In the picture for criticism in March issue, the in- 
artistic mount is distracting. The decorations on the 
margin are not needed and are out of harmony with the 
scene. The mount itself should have more space at 
the bottom, as this is an established rule and more 
pleasing to the eye. The shadows in the picture are 
too dark, and not harmonious. The dog and stern of 
boat are short-focused and out of proportion to the 
scene. The line of land is too dark and cuts through 
the boy and dog to bad advantage. The negative has 
been over developed and intermediate tones are 
blocked. Sky and water are of same tone and lack 
contrast, with poor values. 


Tue picture for March is very untruthful, as the 
setting is not natural for children of tender years. It 
is too much posed. Would your child go out for a 
row in a big boat with heavy oars and place them just 


M. N. Bremon. 


CRITICIZED 








THIS MONTH 





so, and would you permit it, even had she the strength? 
The face shows neither mischief nor merriment, but 
a strained “Look Pleasant Please’’ directly into the 
camera. The sky, water and direction of the light look 
well for the majestic portrayal of “Departing Day”’; 
but the “Key” is too dark for bright active children 
Try again. Tie the boat to the shore. Over the stern, 
just out of reach, drop a child’s hat, anchor it if neces- 
sary, let her lie over the stern seat and make “THE 
SUPREME EFFORT” to reach it. It may or may not 
be a picture. That will depend on the artist. 
J. Bruce McCracken. 


Tuts picture lacks balance. The point of interest 
is too much to the right. The decorative designs at 
the corners, instead of improving matters, have only 
made them worse by introducing two other points of 
interest in no way related to the picture and each in a 
higher tone-value than the real point of interest. 

The boat is headed out of, instead of into the picture. 
The child is looking straight into the camera. The 
background is meaningless and without pictorial 
value. The white margin is distracting; the eye is 
drawn away from the picture by the highlights sur- 
rounding the picture. 

Some of these faults can be partly corrected and a 
more restful picture obtained by trimming off one inch 
from the left edge, three eighths of an inch from the top 
and the white margin off the bottom and the right side. 


H. L. Peterson. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 









THE waterfall, which embellishes the cover and page 
233 of this issue, is as beautiful as it is comparatively 


little known. You ask the average traveler, lecturer, 
scientist or artist about Cumberland Falls, and he will 
shake his head; yet he will know of Niagara, Bridal 
Veil or Minnehaha—yes, even the generally unknown 
but locally important little falls and cascades of his own 
state. At first glance, Cumberland Falls suggests to 
the uninitiated the cataract of Niagara, because of 
the viewpoint chosen by the artist, which gives the 
feeling of exaggerated height. In reality, the fall is 
only 80 feet high, and is formed by the waters of the 
Cumberland River, which, one of the largest affluents 
of the Ohio River, rises in the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, South-eastern Kentucky, and, after a course 
of 650 miles, empties into the Ohio River. Mr. 
Nute, a photo-pictorialist of distinguished ability— 
whose work has appeared in Puoto-Era ere this— 
not only shows Cumberland Falls as a_ spectacle 
of inspiring beauty, but as a composition of unusual 
pictorial worth. His splendid artistic and technical 
performance, as here manifested, will earn the admira- 
tion of every beholder. Data: August, 10.30 a.M.; 
bright sun; 5x 7 Century View-Camera; 814-inch 
Turner-Reich; stop, F/11; 1/200 second; Orthonon; 
metol-hydro-pyro; enlargement on Royal Bromide. 

Of the many genre-subjects of a biblical character 
published by the art-photographers, Knaffl & Brother, 
of Knoxville, Tenn., none makes a stronger appeal by 
reason of the beauty and purity of sentiment than 
“The Young St. John,”’ the frontispiece of this issue. 
It is a daring and difficult undertaking for the camerist 
to enter a field that has been occupied exclusively by the 
painter, the sculptor and the illustrator. The ability 
to idealize the theme, to lift it above the level of the 
prosaic, the commonplace, and to make it appear 
spiritual, divine, is creative and emanates from the inner 
self of the artist. Yet but few of the so-called religious 
works of art express the nobility of soul and divine 
character that distinguish them from the merely tech- 
nically beautiful; and the modern French and German 
schools, with their merely pretty conceptions of the 
Madonna, and the Holy Family, have added little of 
consequence to biblical art. Photography is not capa- 
ble to deal with this subject more successfully, and the 
attempts in this direction that have been made by a 
certain woman photographer, in this country, several 
years ago, were so painfully coarse and devoid of all 
spiritual feeling, that, though published in a respectable 
popular magazine, they created only disgust among 
artists and photographers. 

For their “Young St. John,” Messrs. Knaffl and 
Brother not only were fortunate to have a suitable 
model, but in the management of the theme they dis- 
played a sincerity and devoutness of purpose and an 
appreciation of true artistic beauty. Data: Profes- 
sional studio; single slant light; July, 2 p.m.; 18 x 12 
portrait-camera; No. 8 Voigtlander & Son Euryscope; 
32-inch focus; 2 seconds; 16 x 20 dryplate; pyro; 


16 x 20 contact print. 

Contact art-prints of the picture can be bought in 
the art-stores throughout the United States, black or 
sepia, at $1.00 for 7 x 9; $2.00 for 10 x 20, and $4.00 
for 16 x 20; painted in watercolors, $1.00 extra. 








Data for Mr. Burlew’s pictures, pages 228 to 
230, will be found in the article, “Getting Close 
to the Subject.” 

Data for Mr. Gross’ pictures, pages 234 to 236, will be 
found in the article, ‘‘ Making the Hobby Pay.” 

Dr. Maclay Lyon’s snapshot of his little son, page 
239, shows what admirable results, in the open, can be 
obtained by choosing the right kind of light and having 
the necessary technical knowledge to master all the 
succeeding stages. In quality, the picture is superb. 
Had not the lattice-work, as a part of the background, 
interfered, this attractive genre would be wellnigh 
faultless in composition. Data: July, 11 a.m.; dif- 
fused light; 4 x 5 Century Grand; 10-inch Goerz 
Dagor; stop, U.S. 4; 1/25 second; L-Orth. Non-Hala- 
tion; Pyro; Contact Velox print. 

Although Mr. Hawley failed to capture a prize in the 
“Still-Life’’ competition, which closed February 28, 
his picture, “‘In the Master’s Study,”’ is so meritorious, 
that it has been used to embellish the pages of this issue, 
page 241. There is no stiffness or artificiality in the 
composition, but rather a feeling of spontaneity—as if 
the musician had just entered the room, set down the 
violin-case, opened it, and momentarily left the room 
—that speaks for truth and conviction. There is room 
for imagination in this well-ordered picture of a musi- 
cian’s home. The open score on the music-stand; the 
violin lying in its case; sheet-music, with the baton 
on top, lying on the table, his overcoat carelessly 
thrown over a chair—all related to each other and 
ready to tell a story, probably a very simple and 
plausible one. As an artistic composition, the pict- 
ure meets the all-exacting requirements, and much, if 
not most, of this happy result, is due to the skilfully 
subdued lighting of the music, on the rack and on the 
table, thus avoiding violent contrast and total destruc- 
tion of the harmony of the composition. Data: 
February 1918, evening, 1000-watt nitrogen lamp, very 
much diffused and about seven feet from the subject; 
4 x 5 Royal Polychrome plate; pyro-acetone; Ideal 
filter; 814-inch Cooke; stop, F/6.5, used at full aperture; 
4 minutes; enlarged on Cyko Buff Enlarging; hypo- 
alum toned; diffused somewhat by using Cooke lens. 

The reader will find it very interesting to speculate 
on the fitness of Mr. Turner’s nude (page 245) to the 
artistic standard demanded by this delicate and ex- 
tremely difficult branch of photography. Mr. Blumann 
has argued the point in a fair and lucid manner and the 
two pictures, by Mr. Turner and Mr. Goetz, have been 
selected to illustrate his theories. “‘In the Sunlight” 
rejoices in a superb al fresco setting and a pleasing 
atmospheric quality. The fleshtones are true and there 
is a convincing raison d’étre. Data: June, 3 P.M.; 
good light; 4 x 5 Auto Graflex; 12-inch Smith Ach- 
romat, Series III; stop, F/8; 1/20 second; 4 x 5 Stan- 
dard Orthonon; pyro; enlargement on Bromide with 
R. R. lens. 

The picture by Mr. Goetz excels in spectacular 
quality, vigor and suggestion. In contemplating this 
striking performance, the imagination has free play. 
Data: Model posed out of doors; August, 2 P.M.; good 
light; 314 x 414 Kodak; 434-inch single achromatic; 
stop, F/16; 1/20 second; dryplate; pyro; enlarged 
with Smith soft-focus lens on No. 3 Eastman Bromide. 
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It is with relief and gratitude that during this turmoil 
of a world crisis the mind may turn to the noble spirit 
of the Renaissance—Dante, the author of “La Divina 
Commedia.” Aside from the fresco profile, by Giotto, 
in the National Museum at Florence, there is no authen- 
tic likeness of the great poet extant. The interesting 
marble group by Comolli, in the gardens of Villa Melzi, 
near Bellagio, Lake Como, pictures Dante and his 
guiding star, Beatrice, of whom he speaks—to quote 
from his “Divine Comedy,” and as inscribed on the 
pedestal—in the following words: “‘And that woman 
who brought me to God, told me to change my thoughts 
and think that I am near him who all sins dissolves. 
I turned to the loveful sound of my comfort.” Data: 
November, 1903; gray day; 5 x 7 Cartridge Kodak; 
Collinear No. 3A, 7-inch focus; stop, F/11; camera 
on tripod; 2 seconds. 

There is truthful rendering and artistic appreciation 
of the turbulent waters, along the shore of Newport, 
R.I., in the marine by Norman I. Black, page 254. 
Judicious trimming of an enlarged print of standard 
dimensions has resulted in an attractive panel. 


Advanced Workers’ 


Wirtn due appreciation of the great variety of pa- 
triotic pictures of unusual artistic merit, that is being 
produced, we do not hesitate to accord a high measure 
of praise to the strikingly appropriate and expressive 
picture, by J. W. Newton, page 257. The theme is 
simple, sincere and spontaneous, suggesting quite an 
accidental arrangement, and has been treated with con- 
summate artistic skill. The matter of illumination 
calls for special commendation, for to it, very largely, 
is due the harmonious whole. The faintly suggested 
symbol, in the background, is a master-stroke, as it 
decides the character of the pictorial design. Data: 
January, 2 p.M.; about ten feet from window; bright 
light; 5 x 7 Premo; 1614-inch Smith Semi-Achromat; 
stop, F/16; 3-time color-screen; 2 minutes exposure; 
5 x 7 Central Panortho D. C.; pyro-soda; 10 x 14 en- 
largement P. M. C.; Monomet. Mr. Newton very 
generously offers exact duplicate double-mounted 
enlargements of his Red Cross picture, at 25 cents 
each—merely to cover the cost of material—to sub- 
scribers of PHoto-Era. 

For pure originality of pictorial design, the picture 
by Fannie T. Cassidy, page 259, ranks the highest in 
this unusually large and varied collection of still-life 
subjects. It ‘appeals to the imaginative faculty of the 
beholder whose mind may wander into space and flit 
from star to star, wondering, perhaps, if there be a 
world just like ours—filled with blessings or with 
horrors, tranquillity or turmoil, and whether—but, 
after all, it had better confine itself to the contempla- 
tion of the material qualities of Mrs. Cassidy’s unique 
composition. As a study in balance and in the dis- 
position of masses, alone, it deserves admiration. 
Data: November, 10 a.m.; 12-inch P. & S. Semi- 
Achromatic Doublet; stop, F/8; 6 seconds; tank- 
development; 8 x 10 enlargement on Royal Bromide. 

Mr. Decker’s work, as shown in these pages, has 
always been artistically interesting. It has been dis- 
tinguished by a knowledge of the principles of compo- 
sition, taste and refinement in the selection of thematic 
material, and finished technique. All these qualities 
are present in the supremely beautiful still-life on page 
260. It is true, slight modifications in the arrange- 
ment of some of the objects might be made with ma- 
terial benefit to the artistic appearance of the picture; 
but on the whole, the average beholder of discrimination 
will prefer the picture as it stands. The management 
of the light is particularly felicitous, as it contributes 


Competition 


in a large measure to the harmony and unity of the 
result. Data: December, 11 aA.m.; 6 feet from 
screened window; 5 x 7 view-camera; 8-inch R. R. 
lens; stop, M. S. 16; Isos III. color-screen; 15 min- 
utes; 5 x 7 Standard Ortho; diluted pyro, in tray; 
Normal Cyko contact print. 


Beginners’ Competition 


As the participants in the competition for workers of 
limited practical experience probably know—according 
to the revised rules—this competition will be confined 
strictly to the efforts of genuine beginners. Therefore, 
experienced workers of ordinary artistic ability will 
need to put forth greater effort—to study harder and to 
bring out whatever artistic feeling they may possess, in 
order to compete in the Advanced Workers’ Class. It 
is very gratifying for the Editor to hear, as he does very 
frequently, that successful contestants in that class 
ascribe their artistic successes to the instruction and 
encouragement that they have received from Puoto- 
Era. It is only by patience and perseverance that 
anything of worth can be achieved. If our new sub- 
scribers and readers will observe carefully, from month 
as many have been doing—they will be 
interested to see the vacillating experience many com- 
petitors undergo, before they finally capture a first 
prize, and, three first prizes within the space of 
twelve-month—well, that has happened frequently. 

The attractive pictorial thought, as expressed by 
Henry Strutzenberg in his picture, “Innocence,” 
page 263, suggests inherent artistic talent and augurs 
well for this worker’s future in this competition. The 
pose of the model is easy and graceful, not forced, and 
the lines suggest obviously the oval form of pictorial 
design. The hair-ribbon is obtrusive and inartistic, 
to be sure, and, like certain other features, merits 
serious modification as an accessory to a composition 
for the camera. Data: June 10, 1915, 1 P.m., in a 
room; 4x5 Conley, Model XV, 64-inch R. R. lens; 
bulb-exposure; 5 x 7 Stanley; H. M. in tray; contact 
print on Azo Buff. 

The fascinating genre, by George C. Rockfellow, page 
265, is one of a class of pictures that are easy to make 
and are well worth while. Children, if managed with 
tact, lend themselves readily to episodes of innocent 
childhood, such as is here represented, and I wish that, 
with the approach of pleasant weather, many similar 
subjects would be attempted. Mr. Rockfellow’s little 
models, as well as his artistic success, deserve to be 
commended. Data: June, 1917; good light; 2A 
Folding Kodak; Eastman roll-film; 1/50 second; en- 
largement on Bromide; Eastman’s M. Q. 

Emil H. Kopp, Jr., is a faithful contributor to this 
department and his work is of promising artistic qual- 
ity. His “Cowpath,” page 267, is a er reditable bit of 
work, expressive of the beauty of the woods, and well- 
proportioned. The contre-jour effect and the manage- 
ment of the foreground are admirable. Data: July, 1 
A.M.; bright light; 5 x 7 View-Camera; 714-inch B. & L. 
Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/16; 4% second; 5 x 7 Seed 30; 
pyro; 5 x 7 contact print on Cyko-Enlarging. 





Our Contributing Critics 


Tue picture offered this month to our contributing 
critics for consideration is “The Little Dutchman,” 
by George Veldman. To assist at a better understand- 
ing of the composition, the following data are supplied: 
May, 11.50 a.m.; bright sunshine; 2144 x 314 No. 2 
Brownie; 41-inch Achromatic; full apertuse: Inst.; 
Speed-Film; M. Q.; 5 x 7 Enlargement on P. M. C. 
Bromide, No. 2 Smooth. 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 


RENEWALS, besides constituting an important 
source of revenue in the publishing-business, fre- 
quently add the element of variety to the subscription- 
department. This is true when a renewal of a sub- 
scription to PHoto-Era is accompanied by words 
expressive of admiration of the magazine’s excel- 
lence, its business-policy or some other pleasing 
feature. Once in a great while, a subscriber will 
express his dissatisfaction with an article or with an 
award (not his own). One subscriber recently wrote 
disapproving the Burson stories, by Michael Gross, 
and hoped that they would be discontinued; whereas 
another stopped the Editor on the street, a few days 
ago, declaring that he took PxHoto-Era chiefly on 
account of the Burson stories, which presented prac- 
tical information in an attractive form, and hoped 
that they would continue to appear regularly. 

As a matter of fact, this particular series of articles 
was concluded in the December issue of 1917. Other 
articles, however, of timely interest and practical 
value, by the same author, will appear in PHoto-Era 
from time to time, simply because of their real merit. 


Our Contributing Critics 


THE new department, “Our Contributing Critics,” 
seems to be creating considerable interest among 
Puoro-Era readers and gaining many friends. Aside 
from its purpose to stimulate and develop in the camer- 
ist the analytical faculty—the ability to discern the 
pictorial merits and shortcomings of a picture, the 
department reveals several interesting features. One 
of them is the readiness with which a landscape-sub- 
ject appeals to the average beholder. It yields many 
times more criticisms than the department can ac- 
commodate; whereas the recent still-life theme elic- 
ited but four replies. The reason is simple enough— 
the subject was harder to grasp and analyze. As 
flower-photography has many enthusiastic workers, 
it is hoped that the lessons presented by the critics 
of Mr. Louis R. Murray’s flower-study, in the March 
issue, will be appreciated and applied during the 
coming flower-season. 


The Way He Did It 


A cERTAIN photographer, in a large western city, 
informs me that he experiences no difficulty, now, to 
have his name appear under reproductions of portraits 
he makes of professional artists. He once made a 
sitting of a beautiful dramatic reader and delivered 
to her six 5 x 7 prints for $5.00, with the request that 
his name be printed below the halftone reproduction, 
as he disliked to “‘disfigure”’ the face of the print with 
his name. The circulars containing the lady’s por- 
trait appeared, but there was no mention of the 
photographer’s name. It developed that the lady had 
mentioned the matter to her manager, but in pre- 
paring the circulars he had quite overlooked it. Sev- 


eral months later, the artist arranged with her manager 
to have a lot of new, better circulars printed and 








went to the same photographer for another sitting. 


The pictures proved to be admirable. The charge, 
this time, for the same number and style of prints, 
was twenty dollars. The lady demurred. The 
photographer explained that he had given her the first 
lot at a price actually below cost, for the advertising 
that he expected to get out of it, but that he “got left.” 
This time, he was going to charge twenty dollars, with- 
out regard to publicity. “But supposing that I 
guarantee that you get full credit; what then?” ‘Well; 
if the circular appears with my name as I want it, I 
will refund you ten dollars, but twenty dollars, now, 
please, or no prints.”” The lady paid the money and 
departed. In a few weeks the circulars were printed 
and to the complete satisfaction of the photographer, 
who, as agreed, refunded half of the amount paid by 
his customer. 


An Embarrassing Situation 


Tue following is an amusing incident that occurred 
on the occasion of a monthly winter-entertainment 
given by a well-known camera-club in the middle west, 
not along ago, when Mr. Elmendorf, the celebrated 
photographer, traveler and lecturer, had been invited 
to speak. One of the club-members, not distinguished 
for ability or education, but rather for an inordinate 
ambition to be officially in evidence, was suddenly 
-alled upon to introduce the guest of the evening, on 
account of the unexpected absence of the president. 
In concluding his introduction. he said: ‘‘ The speaker’s 
name is known throughout the world; from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, from Canada to the Panama 
Canal—in fact, his name is a _ household-word in 
every photographic family. Fellow-members and 
friends, I take great pleasure in introducing to you 
Mr.—Mr.—Mr.—,” then turning to Mr. Elmendorf 
he said, sotto roce, but audibly, ‘‘ Excuse me, sir; but 
will you please give me your name?” 


That Income-Tax! 


THE month of March was an arduous one for many 
people, particularly for those who kept deferring the 
process of filing their income-tax returns, until the 
eleventh hour. In the meantime, many well-inten- 
tioned persons, appalled by the complexity of the re- 
quirements, gave themselves up to needless worry, de- 
claring that “it hung around their necks like a mill- 
stone” or, as a learned photographer of our acquaint- 
ance expressed it, “it hung over my head like the sword 
of Diogenes.”” It may be presumed that it is the same 
old sword that cut the ““Gawdy” Knot. 


A Colorist Without Compare 


Ar the conclusion of his talk on the subject of Colo- 
rado mountain-scenery, illustrated with Lumiére Auto- 
chromes, during which he explained the process very 
clearly, Mr. F. P. Clatworthy was approached by a 
lady who asked the name of “‘the lady who had colored 
his lantern-slides.” The answer came back promptly 
and pleasantly, “Dame Nature, madam!” 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 





The Newark Camera Club 


We take pleasure to call attention to an attractive 
booklet issued by the Newark Camera Club. It is a 
neat, well-written, suitably illustrated and _ brief 
account of the club’s activities since April 18, 1888— 
the date of its organization. Secretaries of camera- 
clubs will do well to obtain a copy to be used as an 
example of excellent club-publicity work. Copies may 
be obtained by writing to Albert F. Quinlin, Secretary, 
Newark Camera Club, 59 Mechanic Street, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


Artistic Autochrome Projection 


Mr. F. P. Cuatwortuy, of Estes Park, Colorado, a 
professional photographer of wide reputation, talked 
before the Appalachian Mountain Club, in Huntington 
Hall, March 13, 1918, on the subject of the Rocky 
Mountain and the Mesa Verde National Parks of Colo- 
rado. His illustrations were 5 x 7 Autochromes pro- 
jected by means of a Bausch & Lomb special lantern 
fitted with a 1000-watt nitrogen lamp, resulting in 
remarkable brilliancy and stereoscopic effect, and a 
truthful rendering of the colors of the Lumiére plates. 
The pictures, themselves, were distinguished by beauty 
of pictorial composition, and a complete scale of colors 
commensurate with each subject. This was true par- 
ticularly of the plates that pictured the prehistoric cliff- 
dwellings in Mesa Verde National Park, stretches of 
flora, and combinations of snowy mountains with forest- 
shades. Mr. Clatworthy’s mastery of the Lumiére 
Autochrome Process was pleasingly convincing. 


A Maynard Exhibition 


Miss Ftorence Maynarp and Mr. Karl Maynard, 
constituting a firm of photographers, with studios at 
500 Boylston Street, Boston, held a joint exhibition of 
their work, in the gallery of the Society of Arts and 
Crafts, No. 9 Park Street, Boston, during the last two 
weeks in March. The collection of prints was dis- 
tinguished by great variety of subjects, covering home- 
portraiture, genre, indoor and outdoor groups, archi- 
tectural subjects, landscapes, marines and _ historic 
landmarks, which were divided into classes, enabling 
the visitors to study intelligently the artists’ many- 
sided ability. A no less worthy feature of the exhibi- 
tion was the evidence of uniformly conscientious 
effort. The distinctly pictorial subjects were distin- 
guished by originality of design, devotion to high ideals 
of artistic expression, and a breadth of treatment both 
rational and pleasing. Particularly attractive prints 
were, “La Salute—Venice,” “Amalfi,” “Sorrento,” 
“Stonehenge,” and “Scotch Firs.” 

The portraits and groups of children, as well as the 
genres were marked by cordial intimacy and consequent 
charm and sympathetic interest. To win the con- 
fidence of the little ones, amid their home-surroundings, 
spells success for the photographer. It is purely a 
matter of personality, as well as a gift and asset. 

There were groups of pictures that showed a pro- 
found appreciation of the advertising-value of pictorial 
and historic subjects—a matter in which every wide- 
awake photographer should be interested. This 


exhibition by the Maynards was highly complimentary 
to their skill and taste, industry and resourcefulness, 
and, as a whole, one of the most extensive and satis- 
factory individual displays seen in Boston, for years. 


To Every Photographer 


In the compilation of the pictorial history of the war, 
it is the desire of the War-Plans Division of the General 
Staff, to procure for the official files of the Army War 
College, a comprehensive series of photographs that 
illustrate the war-activities of your city. Your 
co-operation is requested in the collection of such 
photographs as in your judgment should properly be 
included as a part of the permanent historical record of 
the part which your city has taken in this crisis. 

Among the photographs that may be included in this 
record, are those that show the departure of local 
troops to the training-camps or to the points of em- 
barkation, the activities of the local war-relief societies, 
including the Red Cross and the Food-Administration, 
the arrests of enemy aliens and suspects, destruction of 
property attributable to enemy activities, sales cam- 
paigns for government bonds and war stamps, visits of 
foreign officials, military equipment and methods of 
manufacture of equipment, the drilling of home- 
defense organizations, draft-scenes, enlisting-scenes, 
entraining of troops and photographs of local commis- 
sions, boards and committees engaged in public service 
in connection with the war. In brief, this office 
desires any photographs accompanied by brief de- 
scriptive captions, which show the war-activities of your 
Vicinity. 

Arrangements have already been made with the 
principal illustrative news-syndicates of this country 
to purchase unmounted prints of this description at the 
nominal rate of seven cents each, which is the price 
at which official U. S. prints are sold to them. 

This price covers merely the actual laboratory cost 
of production. This office appreciates that your co- 
operation in maintaining this photographic record can 
be based only upon patriotic grounds and that the 
monetary returns to you cannot be an object. 

Should any of these privately owned pictures be 
eventually published, they will be published with a 
proper credit line to the owner on the basis of $2.00 each 
for publication-rights, payable on an exchange basis 
for official U. S. photographs. 

You are in a position to render a useful public service 
in forwarding to this office for selection, such photo- 
graphs as you have available, or that you may secure 
through the readers of your publication, that come 
within the scope outlined above, and in forwarding at 
future intervals, such pictures that should be collected 
as a part of the permanent record of the war. 


Yours very truly, 


C. W. WEEKs, 
Lieut. Col. Gen. Staff, 
Chief, Historical Branch, W. P. D. 
By 
K. BANNING, 
Major, Sig. R.C., Pictorial Section. 
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P.P.S. of New Hampshire 


Tue second annual Get-together of the Professional 
Photographers Society of New Hampshire held a very 
successful meet at Powers Studio in Claremont March 
26 and 27, 1918, with between forty and fifty present. 
Among the number were H. A. Collings and Charles 
Nelson of the Eastman Kodak Co. of Rochester; 
Mr. Roberts and Mr. McLaughlin of Robey-French 
Co. of Boston; Mr. Frank Hearn of the Ansco Co. of 
Binghamton; Mr. McNulty of the Defender Photo 
Supply Co. of Rochester; and Mr. J. A. Dawes of the 
Wollensak Optical Co. of Rochester. 

The meeting was called to order by President 
Painting of Concord at two o'clock. He told some of 
his experiences in photographing children and then 
demonstrated his methods by making some attractive 
pictures of two little girls. Mr. Manahan of Hillsboro 
who has been very successful in photographing animal- 
life then made some negatives of rather an unruly 
dog. Mr. Hearn of the Ansco Company assisted by 
Mr. Dawes of the Wollensak Optical Company, made 
some portrait-enlargements using the Verito Lens with 
diffusing-stops. One interesting feature of the pro- 
gram was the Question-Box which provoked some dis- 
cussion and brought out many valuable suggestions 
to those present. 

At seven o'clock a banquet was served at the New 
York Lunch with “Joxie’’ Collings as toast-master. 
After an enlivening hour and a half with music and 
short toasts, the gathering retired to the studio and 
listened to a very interesting and instructive illustrated 
lecture by Mr. Dawes on “Fifty Minutes in a Lens- 
Factory,” showing the many processes in the construc- 
tion of shutters and lenses. 

Mr. Ira Lindsey of Manchester, the first on the pro- 
gram of the second day, had an unusually good exhibit 
of Dorotypes showing how be: vutifully they adapt 
themselves to the delineation of fine detail in white 
draperies. The next on the program was a Home- 
Portrait Demonstration by H. A. Collings, using the 
Eastman Portrait-Films and Home-Portrait Outfit 
making the exposures by an ordinary window. The 
Halldorson Flash-Outfit was also used in this demon- 
stration. Mr. C. L. Powers told of some of his methods 
of Direct Advertising that have paid, illustrating his 
talk with portfolios for photographs and a case of small 
frames that have proved very good “ business-pullers.”’ 
The last on the program was a short talk on “The 
Business End of the Studio” by J. A. Dawes which 
was given in his usual interesting manner. A new 
Simplex Print-Dryer, which had been installed recently 
in the studio, attracted much attention. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 


year: Mr. Ira Lindsey of Manchester, pres.; Mr. 
L. G. Ross of Newport, vice-pres.; Mr. C. L. Powers 
of Claremont, sec. and treas. The society voted 


to hold its next Get-together in Manchester. Just 
before adjourning Mr. Manahan presented Mr. Paint- 
ing with a handsome gavel as an appreciation of his 
very faithful services in organizing the society and as 
president for the past year. 


Daylight-Saving and the Exposure-Guide 


No doubt, most of our readers are aware that to 
use the Pxoro-Era Exposure-Guide correctly they 
must make due allowance for one hour’s difference in 
time. Obviously, to neglect to do this will cause 
unsatisfactory results, if not flat failure. Inc identally, 


in using any standard exposure-guide or calculator 
the difference should be taken into consideration. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 





Waterco.or-Parntinc. By Alfred W. Rich. 256 
pages. 67 Caw Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A.: J. B. Lippincott Co.; London: 
Seeley, Service & Co., ', Ltd. 1918. 


The author of this book is Alfred W. Rich, a water- 
color-painter of great artistic ability and of high repute. 
He has written it not only for the beginner, but for the 
more advanced student. As a teacher, he appreciates 
all the difficulties of the art; and explains them lucidly 
and thoroughly, in twenty-eight chapters, taking 
nothing for granted. In addition to many finished pict- 
ures, he gives certain very helpful examples of his own 
compositions, working them up stage by stage, accom- 
panied by advice and admonition on all points, what 
to do and what to avoid. His criticisms and appre- 
ciations of old and modern masters, whose works are 
reproduced in this volume, are valuable, and his notes 
on various paintings of the first quality will prove very 
instructive to the student. The book is profusely 
illustrated with didactic illustrations, showing the 
gradual development of the picture, and by reproduc- 
tions of his own works, and those of masters both dead 
and living. Of course, proficiency in watercolor- 
painting spells ability to color or tint photographic 
prints, so that the book fills virtually a twofold purpose. 


A Source of Official Information 


Persons who send letters of inquiry to govern- 
mental departments are informed by the Committee 
of Public Information, at Washington, D.C., that they 
will find their questions answered in the government’s 
daily newspaper, The Official Bulletin. This paper 
prints all important rulings, decisions, proclamations, 
regulations, orders, etc., as they are promulgated by 
the several departments. This official journal is 
posted daily in all the postoffices in the United States, 
and may also be found on file in all public libraries, 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce, city-halls and 
capitals. By consulting the files of The Official Bulletin, 
the readers will find most of their questions readily 
answered; there will be little need to write letters; 
congestion of the mails will be appreciably relieved; 
the railroads will be required to move fewer corre- 
spondence-sacks, and governmental work, in every 
department, will be eased and facilitated immeasurably. 

By thus aiding the government, in these strenuous 
times, the public will be performing a fundamentally 
patriotic service. 


Considerate 


“T REALLY think you ought to publish my article 
in your magazine. 
“Why so?” 
“Because I’m an old subscriber.” 
“My dear sir, we have a number of other old sub- 
scribers. Their feelings must be considered.”— 
Adapted. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 





Tue following patents are reported expressly for 
the PHoro-Era Macazine from the patent law offices 
of Norman T. Whitaker, Whitaker Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., from whom copies of any one of the patents may 
be obtained by sending fifteen cents in stamps. 

Film-Holding Device has been invented by Glen M. 
Dye, of Minneapolis, Minn., patent No. 1,258,756. 

Walter R. Bardsley of Philadelphia, Pa., has invented 
Film-Pack Holder and Adjuster, patent No. 1,259,069. 

A patent, No. 1,259,355, on Negative-Holder has 
been issued to Isaac Samuel Bunnell, of East Orange, 
Coloring Photographic Images has been patented 
as patent No. 1,259,411, by William V. D. Kelley, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Samuel W. Spangler, of Blytheville, and Charles 
Lafayette Klapp, of Jonesboro, Ark., have invented 
Film-Marking Camera, patent No. 1, 259, 152. 

Patent No. 1,258,436 has just been issued to 
Magnus Neill of Stockholm, Sweden, on Camera. 

Olaf A. Nord has invented Camera-Carrying Case, 
patent No. 1,258,437, in Vavenby, British Columbia, 
Canada. 

An improvement in a Focusing-Device has been 
patented by Richard A. Read, of Bahia, Brazil, patent 
No. 1,258,459. 


Percy D. Brewster, of East Orange, N. J., has just 


been granted patent No. 1,258,087, on Color Negative 


Film. 

Patent No. 1,258,387 has been issued to William 
Bausch, of Rochester, N. Y., on Photographic Film- 
Feeding Device. 

Focusing-Device for Cameras has just been issued 
to Herbert C. Cummings, West Boylston, and Louis 
Thompson, of Worcester, Mass., patent No. 1,258,398. 

Alfred J. Newton and Stanley M. Furnald, of 
Rochester, N. Y., have patented a Testing-Device, 
patent No. 1,258,636. They have assigned their 
rights to Eastman Kodak Company, of Rochester, 
N. Y., a Corporation of New York. 


Faked War-Photographs 


We have frequently warned our readers against 
photographs of the war, in its various stages, which 
are faked so skilfully as to deceive the most experienced 
connoisseur. It is not so much the American-made 
representations of stirring scenes in Flanders or other 
parts of the battle-area that need cause any concern— 
for they are more easily procurable and cost so much 
less than photographs of the actual scenes—as it is the 
combination-pictures purporting to be convincing 
proof of certain conditions of military import, and 
tending to soothe the excited sensibilities of a certain 
class of people, and also to create a feeling of security 
and optimism in the minds of stay-at-homes. 

A motion-picture of a regiment of American infantry 
marching in battalion-front, accurately aligned and in 
perfect step, with thousands coming up in the im- 
mediate distance, is a sight deserving the enthusiastic 
applause it receives, but may not represent a part of 
the army of brave Americans fighting in France 
against heavy odds. The pictures published in the 


daily press and in Sunday supplements, however 
interesting, should be studied carefully, and not ac- 
cepted too readily as bona fide in every respect. Some- 
times, the legends that accompany the war-pictures, 
genuine though the latter subjects might be, are 
misleading and convey a meaning quite different 
from what was originally intended. 


Fading of Autochromes 


A New York engraving-company tells the following 
experience as a warning to others in the trade: It was 
given an Autochrome from which to make a set of three- 
color blocks larger than the Autochrome copy. The 
color-record negatives were made by illuminating the 
Autochrome from the back with a flaming-arc electric 
lamp, the light going through a piece of ground-glass 
before reaching the Autochrome. The exposures 
were, of course, prolonged, and before they were com- 
pleted, it was found that the color had faded out almost 
entirely from the Autochrome, being bleached out by 
the electric light. The customer threatened a suit for 
damages, declaring that the Autochrome was valued at 
a large sum of money. As a consequence, the engrav- 
ing-house will not receive Autochromes hereafter. 


A Spontaneous Fire 


An English photographer had a fire break out in 
his workroom on two different occasions, and in neither 
case could the cause be ascertained. They might have 
remained as unexplained mysteries had not a third 
fire been traced to its source. Cuttings of dry-moun- 
tain tissue had been thrown into a tub into which was 
also thrown a tuft of cotton soaked with turpentine 
which had been used to rub prints. The result was 
spontaneous combustion, and it was virtually certain 
that the previous fires had been caused in the same way. 


When Will the War End! 


ABSOLUTE knowledge I have none, 

But my aunt’s washer-woman’s son 

Heard a policeman on his beat 

Say to a laborer on the street 

That he had a letter just last week 

Written in the finest Greek, 

From a Chinese Coolie in Timbuctoo 

Who said that the Niggers in Cuba knew 

Of a colored man in a Texas town 

Who got it straight from a circus-clown 

That a man in Klondike heard the news 

From a bunch of South American stews 

About somebody in Borneo 

Who heard of a man who claimed to know 

Of a swell-society female rake 

Whose mother-in-law will undertake 

To prove that her seventh husband 

Has stated in a friendly piece 

That he has a son who has a friend 

Who knows just when the war will end. 
—WSelected. 
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New Price-List in Effect on Bausch & Lomb 
Tessar and Protar Lenses 


A NEw price-list of Tessar and Protar lenses, effective 
January 15, 1918, has been issued by the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, Rochester. The sizes listed 
are those that the company is able to supply to the 
trade, other sizes cannot be obtained at the present 
time. The new price-lists may be had direct from the 
company or from dealers. 


German Photographic Industry in 1917 


In the first two years of the war, the Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung is informed from Dresden, it ap- 
peared that the manufacture of cameras, which is re- 
garded more or less as a luxury-industry, would have 
difficult times if the war lasted long. The Dresden 
firms, which set the tone for the industry as a whole, 
were exceedingly cautious with regard to the allocation 
of their profits; they even expected to have to close 
down altogether. But the adaptability of the camera- 
industry to the war-conditions soon dispelled these 
anxieties; the army-authorities utilized photography 
more and more, and made such demands on the industry 
that the labor still left was unable to cope with them. 
For the purpose of carrying out particularly delicate 
operations it became necessary, therefore, to grant leave 
from the army to skilled workers. Output for private 
requirements was therefore more and more restricted 
with the result that there is a shortage of cameras on the 
market. Despite a considerable increase in price, the 
demand is keen, especially from the front. 

Altogether the industry may be satisfied with the 
results of the year 1917. Despite unprecedentedly high 
wages and prices for raw materials, the two Dresden 
camera-works will be in a position to offer their share- 
holders satisfactory returns. The photographic paper 
and plate-factories will also do quite well, notwith- 
standing the fact that they have had to contend with 
an even more serious shortage of materials than the 
camera-factories. Since the middle of 1917 it has been 
possible to execute trade-orders only slowly and in 
small quantities. Yet, there is no marked scarcity of 
commodities on the market, as the dgalers laid in abun- 
dant stocks in good time. The anxiety of professional 
photographers lest they should be adversely affected 
by amateurs proved groundless, and the proposal to 
restrict amateur photography found no favor.— 

The Board of Trade Journal. 


Bass Camera Company Suffers Loss 


WE are notified by the Bass Camera Company, 109 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, that its store was 
entered and that several valuable cameras were stolen. 
We hope that any reader of PHoro-Era who may re- 
ceive or see one of the following equipments will notify 
the Bass Camera Company at once. Eight cameras are 
missing, viz: Revolving-Back Graflex, 5 x 8 B. & L. 
Tessar F/4.5 in Volute shutter 2734522-55585; 1A 
Special Kodak 2592-1844685; 3A Kodak Range- 
Finder Special; 1A Range-Finder Special, Zeiss Anas- 
tigmat F/6.3 lens in Compound shutter 2585—1844613; 
1A Range-Finder, Cooke F/6.3 in Compound shutter, 





2683-45079; 1A Range-Finder, Cooke F/6.3 in Com- 
pound shutter, 2681-44582; 1A Range-Finder, Cooke 
F/6.3 in Compound shutter, 2682-45310; and No. 3 
Ansco Vest-Pocket Camera 2455—2688438. 


A New and Wonderful Adhesive 


WE take pleasure to call our readers’ attention to a 
new form of adhesive suited to mounting pictures, 
fastening clippings into scrap-books and to other work 
where a good adhesive is required. Sheet-mucilage 
in strips and squares as manufactured by the Tablet 
and Ticket Company, 624-630 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, is an effective and reliable product. It may 
be obtained from photo-supply dealers or direct from 
the manufacturers, 


F. E. Cramer Leaves Central Dryplate Co. 


Mr. F. Ernest Cramer informs us that he has 
severed his connection with the Central Dryplate 
Company, Benavis, St. Louis. Should Mr. Cramer 
eventually decide to remain in the photographic 
business, mention will be made of it in PHoto-Era. 


Please Remember the Stamp! 


Tue Photo-Shop, 2234 North 29th Street, Phila- 
delphia, informs us that its advertisement in PHoto- 
Era is bringing many inquiries, which, although most 
welcome, contain no stamp for the reply! As it costs 
the Photo-Shop six cents to mail its attractive booklets, 
we feel sure that our readers are willing to help defray 
part of the expense. Hence, please remember to en- 
close the stamp, when writing. Incidentally, the 
Photo-Shop is devoted exclusively to the needs of the 
amateur photographer and does no photo-finishing for 
the trade. 


The Burt Exposure-Meter 


WE have examined the new Burt Exposure-Meter 
and find it to be light in weight, compact and very 
simple to manipulate. The meter is made of alumi- 
num and, complete, weighs but half an ounce, measures 
an inch and three quarters in diameter and a sixteenth 
of an inch in thickness. Although it is literally a vest- 
pocket meter, it is adapted scientifically to all the re- 
quirements of amateur, professional, motion-picture, 
airplane- and color-photography. The meter is sold 
at a moderate price and may be obtained from any 
regular photo-supply dealer. 


A Desirable Investment 


DIscRIMINATING and successful investors carefully 
avoid shams, fakes and traps, however plausibly pre- 
sented. Enormous sums have been lost by innocent 
buyers of stocks in imaginary plants for the manu- 
facture of dyes, optical glass and motion-picture cam- 
eras—all desirable commodities only when right! 

Here is an established and profitable photo-supply 
business—see advertisement in this issue—that merits 
the serious consideration of an amateur photographer 
of practical experience, necessary business ability and 
ready cash. It is a rare opportunity for the right and 
enterprising young man! 




















